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TWO  YEAR  COURSE 

- at  the - 

Ontario  Agricultural  College 

GUELPH. 

% 

Is  within  the  reach  of  all  farm  boys 

BECAUSE 

Ordinary  public  school  education  is  sufficient  for  admission 
in  the  course. 

The  College  Year  begins  September  30th  and  ends  April  14th. 
so  that  students  from  the  farm  may  return  to  their  homes  to 
assist  in  the  Spring  and  Summer  work. 

Five  months  during  -the  Spring  and  Summer  gives  many  stud¬ 
ents  opportunity  to  earn  sufficient  money  to  defray  College  ex¬ 
penses  for  the  following  year. 

The  tuition  fee  for  Ontario  students  for  two  years  is  only 
$20.00  per  year,  while  the  lowest  possible  rate  is  charged  for  board 
and  room  in  residence. 

A  portion  of  the  cost  the  first  year  is  defrayed  by  work  on 
the  farm  and  the  various  departments. 

Students  wishing  to  take  the  full  Four  Years’  Course  for  the 
degree  of  B.S.A.,  conferred  by  the  University  of  Toronto,  require 
matriculation  standing  or  its  equivalent. 

College  Opens  Sept.  30th 

1921. 

Write  for  a  College  Calendar  which  gives  full  particulars. 

J.  B.  REYNOLDS,  M.A.,  President. 
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The  Modern  Dairy 

The  absolute  necessity  of  installing  only  RELIABLE 
and  EFFICIENT  farm  and  dairy  machinery  has  been 
brought  home  very  forcibly  to  Canadian  Farmers  during 
the  past  few  years. 

Millions  of  dollars  have  been  thrown  away  on  inferior 
cream  separators,  which  waste  as  much  cream  in  a  short 
time  as  would  pay  for  a  good  machine  twice  over,  besides 
giving  continual  trouble  and  being  fit  only  for  scrap  inside 
of  three  years. 

I  Thousands  of  poorly-built,  low-grade  Farm  Engines 

have  been  thrown  aside  after  less  than  12  months’  use,  a 
100%  loss  on  the  investment. 

The  Farmer  who  purchases 

LI 

FARM  AND  DAIRY  MACHINERY 
can  depend  upon  a  lifetime  of  efficient  service. 

LISTER  ENGINES  &  GRINDERS— MELOTTE  SEPARATORS 
LISTER  MILKING  MACHINES— LISTER  ENSILAGE  CUTTERS 
LISTER  PREMIUM  CREAM  SEPARATORS-TRACTORS 

LISTER  FARM  LIGHTING  PLANTS 

\ 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  iiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  mi  iiiniiit 

R.  A.  LISTER  AND  COMPANY  (CANADA)  LIMITED 

TORONTO  WINNIPEG  MONTREAL  EDMONTON 

Lister  Service  and  Sales  Agency,  Guelph 
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|  OIL  CAKE  MEAL  | 
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The  Best  Live  Stock  Food 

J.  &  J.  LIVINGSTON 

BRAND 

THE  BEST  OIL  CAKE 

FLAX  SEED 
PURE  LINSEED  MEAL 

Prompt  Shipment  Reasonable  Prices 

THE  DOMINION 
LINSEED  OIL  CO. 

LIMITED 

MONTREAL,  QUE.,  ST.  BONIFACE,  MAN. 
Head  Office  and  Mill,  BADEN,  ONT. 

Branch  Office  TORONTO 
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Buy  Your  Hardware 

at  BOND’S 

SPALDING’S  SPORTING  GOODS 

Gym.  Pants,  $1.00  Pair. 

Gym.  Shirts,  $1.00  Pair. 

Elastic  Supporters,  90c  and  $1.00. 

Indoor  Baseballs,  $2.00  and  $2.25. 

Indoor  Baseball  Bats,  $1.00,  $1.25  and 
$1.50. 

Tennis  Balls,  60c  and  75c. 

Boxing  Gloves,  $6.50  and  $10.00. 

SPALDING’S 

Rugby 

FOOTBALL  GOODS 


Phone  1012 


Phone  1012 


We  Have  What  You  Want 

Th  Bond  Har  dware  Co. 

Limited 

Guelph 


ARE  SURE  IE  YOU  USE 

KFSES  O  niF *  N?  I 

HOW  MANY, MANY  TIMES  YOU  NEED  SOMETHING 
OF  THIS  KIND,  TO  KILL  LICE  ON  A  COLT  OR  CALF. 

TO  TREAT  A  CASE  OF  MANGE  OR  RINGWORM, TO 
WASH  OUT  A  CUT  OR  A  SCRATCH,  TO  ^DISINFECT 
A  WOUND  OR  A  RUNNING  SORE  OR  GALL; 

HOW  OFTEN  YOU  COULD  MAKE  GOOD  USE  OF 
RELIABLE  ANTISEPTIC  IF  YOU  ONLY  HAD  IT. 


KEEP  KRES0  DIP  N?l  ON  HAND//- 


YOU  WILL  FIND  IT  THE  BEST  KIND  OF 
NSURANCE  AGAINST  LOSS  FROM  PARASITES  AND  DISEASE. 

S  A  REAL  NECESSITY  ON  EVERY  FARNU 

THERE  IS  ALWAYS  GOOD  MONEY  IN  HEALTHY,  THRIFTY,  WELL  KEPT 
STOCK.  LOUSY,  MANGY,  DIRTY,  NEGLECTED  ANIMALS 
ARE  A  LOSING  GAME  ANYTIME  AND  ANYWHERE  . 

USE  A  GOOD  DIP  AND  YOU  WILL  HAVE  NO  TROUBLE. 

BE  SURE  YOU  HAVE  THE  RIGHT  KIND 
NO  QUESTION  ABOUT  IT  JF  YOU  USE  KRES0  DIP  NO.Ii 

POR  S\Lt£  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS- 


-*  Porir*  A  Co. 
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An  Efficient  Combination 
For  Your  Feed  Cutting 

COUPLE  a  Massey-Harris  Gasoline  Engine  with 
any  of  the  Massey-Harris  Straw  Cutters,  Ensilage 
Cutters  or  Grinders  and  you  get  team-work  that 
means  your  feed  will  be  cut  or  ground  at  the  lowest 
possible  cost. 

Both  are  members  of  a  complete  line  of  Implements 
made  by  a  firm  with  74  years’  experience  in  building 
good  implements.  You  take  no  chances  when  you 
buy  Massey-Harris  Implements  because  they  have  to 
do  what  we  say  they  will  do. 

Ask  your  Local  Agent  for  Full  Particulars 

MASSEY-HARRIS  COMPANY,  Ltd. 

ESTABLISHED  1847 

Head  Office,  Toronto  -:-  Agencies  Everywhere 
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HARVEST  YOUR 

CORN  CROP  QUICKLY 


Speed!  That’s  the  big  thing  in  harvesting  corn.  Get  it  cut  quickly. 
Start  when  it’s  JUST  RIPE — and  finish  while  its  feed-value  is  100%. 
The 


FROST  and  WOOD 


CORN 

does  all  the  work  of  5  or  6  men. 
It  cuts  ALL  your  corn  when  the 
crop  is  at  its  best.  Increases 
crop-value  over  hand-cut  corn. 

The  FROST  &  WOOD  BINDER  is 
exceptionally  strong.  It’s  simple — 
and  light-running.  It’s  quick  ad¬ 
justable  to  any  kind  of  crop — 
handles  corn  in  every  condition. 
It’s  the  product  of  many  years’ 


BINDER 

experience — experience  that  has 
shown  us  how  to  avoid  features 
that  cause  trouble  in  other  ma¬ 
chines. 

If  you  have  a  big  corn  crop  to 
harvest — see  our  nearest  agent 
about  it  TO-DAY.  An  hour  spent 
in  examining  it  may  save  you 
many  dollars  this  season  and  for 
years  to  come. 


At  least  let  us  send  you  a  copy  of 
our  latest  Corn  Binder  Booklet 
describing  the  many  points  you 
want  to  know  about  such  a  ma¬ 
chine. 


THE  FROST  &  WOOD  CO. 

LIMITED 

Montreal,  SMITH’S  FALLS,  St.  John,N.B. 


Sold  in  Western 
Ontario  and  Western 
Canada  by 


COCKSHUTT  PLOW  CO. 

LIMITED 

BRANTFORD,  Ontario 
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POULTRY  SUPPLIES  «&c. 


BEEF  SCRAPS  • 

High  Protein  Beef  Scrap  is  an  especially  valuable  meat 
for  poultry  and  gives  very  satisfactory  results  when  fed  dry 
from  a  food  hopper.  25  lbs.  $2.25,  50  lbs.  $4.00,  100  lbs.  $7.00. 

THE  KNOX  NEST  EGG 

The  Knox  Lice  Killing  Xest  Egg  is 
combined  nest  egg  and  lice  killer.  By 
simply  using  it  in  the  nest,  laying 
hens  are  freed  of  lice  and  mites,  and 
are  able  to  keep  on  the  nest  with  com¬ 
fort.  They  will  last  a  long  time  and 
always  retain  their  effectiveness.  Stand¬ 
ard  in  size,  tinted  a  natural  brown 
color,  the  genuine  bear  embossed  on 
each  egg  the  words  “Knox  Xest  Egg.” 

Each  10c,  doz.  $1.00.  Postpaid, 
each  12c,  doz.  $1.25. 


Blatchford’s  Calf  Meal 
The  Complete  Milk  Kq  al 

This  is  in  reality  a  substitute  for  milk— and 
should  not  be  considered  as  an  ordinary  “feed” 
or  “meal.” 

It  contains  all  the  elements  of  milk  and 
when  properly  prepared  becomes  a  “baby  food” 
for  calves  and  colts. 

It  is  just  the  thing  for  weaning  calves  as 
soon  as  they  can  be  taken  away  from  the  cow. 
Then  all  the  milk  may  be  sold  and  you  get 
the  benefit  of  the  high  creamery  prices. 

It  is  absolutely  the  only  milk-substitute  that 
contains  all  the  elements  necessary  for  rapid  and 
healthy  growth,  and  the  only  calf  meal  that  is 
thoroughly  cooked  prepared  for  digestion. 

Will  push  calves  and  colts  forward  better 
and  quicker  than  any  other  food. 

100  pounds  makes  100  gallons  of  Com¬ 
plete  Milk-Equal.  25  pound  bag  $1.75. 
50  pound  bag  $3.00.  100  pound  bag  $5.50. 

Make  Every  Layer  3 


“LION”  BRAND  CRUSH¬ 
ED  OYSTER  SHELLS 

This  is  the  most  important  ar¬ 
ticle  for  the  poultry  yard  through 
the  winter  and  should  be  liberally 
supplied  to  fowls.  In  summer, 
when  allowed  to  run  at  large,  they 
can  find  their  own  shell  material, 
but  when  everything  is  frozen  over 
and  covered  with  snow,  they  must 
be  helped  if  eggs  are  wanted. 
Coarse,  crushed  and  medium. 

100  lbs.  $2.25. 

GRANULATED  POULTRY 
BONE 

It  is  about  the  size  of  wheat, 
and  can  be  fed  like  any  other  food 
in  grain,  about  one  handful  to 
every  five  fowls  daily  or  every 
other  day.  In  either  manner  it 
furnishes  valuable  food  for  poultry 
at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 

10  lbs.  75c,  100  lbs.  $4.75. 


Poultry 
REGULATOR 

Granulated  Tonic 
and  Egg  Producer. 
When  regularly  used 
hens  will  lay 
throughout  the  year. 
Price  20  oz.  pkg.  30c, 
postpaid  45c;  4  lb. 
pkg.  60c,  postpaid 
$1.00;  12  lb.  pails 

$1.75;  25  lb.  pails 

$3.00;  100  lb.  pails 

$11.00,  by  express  at 
purchaser's  expense. 


Year  Round  Payer 

Is  a  true  slogan 
if  you  use 

Blatcbford’s 

Fill  -  the  -  Basket 
EGG  MASH 

It  supplies  the  sur¬ 
plus  nourishment  for 
encouraging  the  na¬ 
tural  egg  laying 
functions  to  greater 
results. 

It  does  not  force 
or  fatten. 

Sold  in  bags  only, 
100  lbs.  $4.75,  and  25 
lb.  $1.50. 


MICA  WHITE  STAR  GRIT 

It  is  a  hard  mineral  product  containing  sodium  aluminum,  magnesium,  and  iron — natural  pro¬ 
perties  which  every  raiser  knows  to  be  necessary  to  produce  paying  hens.  To  aid  digestion  it  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  feed  some  gritty  material.  This  grit  supplies  this  want  better  than  any  other  article  ever 
known.  Medium  and  fine.  25  lbs.  50c,  100  lbs.  $1.50  bag. 

Steele,  Brians  Seed  0%mm 


HAMILTON 


TORONTO 


WINNIPEG 
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The  Agricultural  College 

And  the  Farmers’  Movement 

Bv  Prof.  J.  W.  Crow 


THE  Farmers’  Movement  is  a  broad 
humanitarian  movement,  only  in¬ 
cidentally  political  in  character,  being 
primarily  moral  and  social  and  secondar¬ 
ily  economic  in  nature. 

The  agricultural  college  originated  in 
the  farmers’  movement  and  has  itself 
contributed  very  materially  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  situation.  It  seems,  however,  that 
the  agricultural  college  is  not  providing 


Prof.  J.  W.  Crow 


at  present  the  leadership  which  is  ex¬ 
pected  and  it  therefore  becomes  proper 
to  enquire  into  the  situation  and  to  bring 
about  if  possible  a  more  satisfactory 
condition  of  affairs.  It  is  because  I  feel 
so  keenly  the  importance  of  the  position 
occupied  by  the  agricultural  college  that 
1  appreciate  the  opportunity  of  hearing 
die  matter  discussed  bv  this  gathering  of 

J  O  o 


men  whose  activities  are  so  closely  link¬ 
ed  up  with  the  future  of  agriculture  in 
all  its  phases. 

I  am  convinced  that  the  agricultural 
college  stands  at  the  focal  point  of  agri¬ 
cultural  development  and  that  it  requires 
•  to  be  re-established  in  the  public  mind 
as  the  focal  point  likewise  of  our  agricuh 
tural  organization.  In  Canada  at  the 
present  time  we  are  formulating  plans 
which  will  profoundly  affect  the  future 
of  agricultural  research,  experimenta¬ 
tion  and  extension  and  through  them 
necessarily  the  solution  of  our  present 
agricultural  problems.  As  already  inti¬ 
mated,  and  as  I  am  sure  we  all  Fealize 
very  fully,  the  agricultural  college  must 
provide  competent  leadership.  In  this 
respect  we  look  necessarily  to  the  men 
trained  in  the  institution  and  graduated 
from  it  as  representing  the  best  we  have 
to  offer  in  the  way  of  training. 

It  seems  to  me  only  a  very  brief  in¬ 
quiry  is  necessarv  in  order  to  discover 
the  chief  function  of  the  agricultural 
college  in  relation  to  this  problem.  Dr. 
Robetrson,  in  his  thoughtful  address 
this  morning  stated  that  the  average 
farmer  needs  “skill  in  thinking”  in  or¬ 
der  that  he  may  be  able  “to  make  out 
of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  intelli¬ 
gence."  It  becomes  obvious  at  once 
that  the  men  who  make  the  most  im¬ 
portant  contributions  to  agricultural  ad¬ 
vancement  are  those  who  are  able  to 
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think  accurately,  to  reason  closely  and 
to  deduce  from  available  knowledge  the 
best  rules  for  guidance.  In  this  sense 
it  is  perhaps  not  wide  of  the  mark  to 
say  that  the  greatest  contribution  the 
agricultural  college  can  make  to  the 
farmers’  movement  is  to  train  young 
men  to  think  and  to  think  straight.  It 
is  obviously  not  possible  for  the  student 
to  absorb  all  knowledge  but  it  is  pos¬ 
sible  for  him  to  learn  the  right  method 
of  approach  to  his  subject  matter.  The 
mark  of  an  educated  man  is  his  attitude 
towards  knowledge  and  especially  his 
attitude  toward  new  knowledge. 

Jt  will  be  pointed  out  of  course  that 
the  matter  of  teaching  a  boy  to  think  is 
a  problem  which  concerns  our  entire 
school  system,  with  which  statement  of 
course  we  fully  agree.  This  does  not 
mean  however,  that  the  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  is  thereby  absolved  from  any  of  its 
responsibility  in  this  direction ;  rather  is 
its  duty  in  this  regard  emphasized  and 
made  all  the  more  important.  We  are 
accustomed  to  speak  of  agricultural  ed¬ 
ucation  as  though  there  were  several 
kinds  of  education  of  which  the  agri¬ 
cultural  is  one.  We  sometimes  forget 
that  education  is  properly  a  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  mental  faculties  and  that 
the  psychology  of  thinking  is  the  same 
in  all  cases  whether  the  subject  matter 
be  astronomy,  theology  or  agriculture. 
There ’s  only  one  kind  cf  educative  pro¬ 
cess  and  therefore  only  one  kind  of  true 
education.  A  student  may  acquire  an 
education  in  botany  or  in  mvcology,  but 
the  education  he  receives  is  not,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  spoken  of  as  mycologica!  or 
botanical. 

It  will  be  stated  of  course  that  gradu¬ 
ates  from  our  agricultural  colleges  are 
expected  to  possess  a  broad  foundation 
of  knowledge  but  in  my  opinion  we  are 
over-emphasizing  the  matter  of  breadth. 

I  believe  that  the  situation  in  Canadian 


agricultural  colleges  calls  for  a  consid¬ 
erably  greater  degree  of  specialization 
as  a  remedy  for  the  present  overloading 
of  curriculums.  Arguments  against 
specialization  are,  it  seems  to  me,  fully 
answered  when  we  have  safeguarded 
the  kind  of  thinking  a  student  is  re¬ 
quired  to  do.  Even  if  a  man  knows 
nothing  but  corn— if  his  thinking  about 
corn  is  accurate  and  if  he  sees  corn  in 
all  of  its  broad  and  intimate  relations  to 
human  welfare  he  is  not  narrowly  edu¬ 
cated  and  certainly  is  not  to  be  regarded 
as  inferior  in  mental  development. 

The  advocates  of  so-called  “technical 
education”  frequently  fall  into  error  in 
this  regard.  “Education"  which  goes 
no  further  than  mere  training  in  the 
technique  of  a  craft  may  not  be  educa¬ 
tion  at  all  in  the  true  sense.  An  edu¬ 
cational  system  which  omits  the  cultural 
values  is  seriously  deficient  from  the 
human  standpoint.  Ancient  Rome  and 
recent  Germany  were  built  on  this  plan 
and  in  the  light  of  our  understanding  of 
democracy  no  further  comments  should 
be  necessary. 

If  the  agricultural  college  is  to  func¬ 
tion  properly  as  a  training  school  for 
rural  leadership  it  must  be  alive.  To  be 
alive  it  must  be  in  closest  touch  with  new 
information.  It  seems  to  me  it  would 
be  very  difficult  for  a  teacher  to  keep 
up-to-date  if  he  were  dependent  for  his 
new  information  on  sources  outside  of 
his  institution.  Conversely,  it  seems  to 
me  that  the  argument  for  developing  re¬ 
search  work  within  the  agricultural  col¬ 
lege  is  incontrovertible.  The  ^quickest 
way  to  kill  the  agricultural  colleges 
would  be  to  take  the  functions  of  re¬ 
search  and  experimentation  away  from 
them.  It  is  not  necessary  that  teachers 
shall  undertake  research  but  it  is  highly 
important  that  research  work  shall  be 
done  and  that  both  student  and  teacher 
shall  come  in  contact  with  the  researcher 
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to  a  sufficient  extent  to  get  his  view¬ 
point.  Research  workers  should  not  be 
expected  to  do  very  much  teaching  but 
they  should  do  some  and  while  teaching 
is  itself  a  distinct  line  of  work  the 
teacher  who  is  not  at  the  same  time  a 
student  of  the  difficult  problems  of  his 
subject  is  intellectually  dead  and  is  not 
fit  to  stand  before  a  class.  The  agricul¬ 
tural  college  must  interpret  to  the  agri¬ 
cultural  community  the  scientific  view¬ 
point  and  must  show  the  farmer  what 
science  can  do  for  him.  In  my  judg¬ 
ment  the  important  contributions  still  to 
be  made  to  the  cause  of  agriculture  will 
come  from  the  trained  scientist  through 
close  study  and  careful  analysis  or,  in 
other  words,  through  research.  We  are 
accustomed  to  speak  of  science  and  prac¬ 
tice  as  though  it  is  possible  for  them  to 
disagree  in  certain  instances.  It  might 
be  pointed  out  that  the  best  practice, 
when  all  conditions  are  taken  into  ac¬ 
count,  is  scientific,  and  science,  when 
applied  in  the  light  of  existing  condi¬ 
tions,  becomes  likewise  the  best  prac¬ 
tice.  The  history  of  *  agricultural  sci¬ 
ence  shows  that  agriculture  is  only  re¬ 
cently  out  of  the  primitive  stages.  Great 
changes  and  improvements  are  ahead 
In  my  judgment  science  holds  the  key  to 
advancement. 

The  agricultural  college  should  be  the 
centre  also  of  activities  related  to  the 
breeding  and  improvement  of  plants  and 
animals.  The  viewpoint  of  the  breeder 
is  fundamental  to  agricultural  practice 
and  the  young  men  trained  in  our  col¬ 
leges  are  entitled  to  the  best  available 
information  on  the  subject.  It  would 
certainly  not  be  possible  for  them  to  be¬ 
come  informed  unless  actual  work  in 
breeding  and  scientific  study  of  the  same 
were  conducted  within  the  institution. 

Another  aspect  of  this  matter  is  of 
even  greater  importance.  The  view¬ 
point  of  the  breeder  is  of  great  intel¬ 


lectual  interest  and  is  in  fact,  recognized 
by  the  modern  biologist  as  furnishing 
the  key  to  the  understanding  of  Nature. 
There  is  no  more  fascinating  study  than 
the  improvement  of  plants  and  animals 
by  breeding  and  furthermore  no  line  of 
thought  sheds  more  light  on  fundament¬ 
al  human  problems.  The  principles  of 
breeding  are  identical  with  the  principles 
of  growth  and  development  as  exempli¬ 
fied  throughout  the  organic  world  and 
the  methods  of  breeding  in  common 
daily  use  by  the  farmer  are  likewise 
those  which  nature  uses  with  all  living 
beings.  The  farmer,  therefore,  ought 
of  all  men  to  possess  the  clearest  and 
most  intelligent  view  of  the  world  he 
lives  in.  He  of  all  men  ought  most  to 
be  able  to  appreciate  his  environment  and 
derive  enjoyment  therefrom.  I  believe 
the  chief  reason  why  young  people 
leave  the  country  is  through  lack  of  in¬ 
tellectual  interest,  and  I  can  think  of 
nothing  more  stimulating  and  enlighten¬ 
ing  than  the  principle  of  growth  and  de¬ 
velopment  as  it  is  daily  exemplified  in 
farm  practice  and  as  it  is  so  abundantly 
evidenced  in  the  world  of  plants  and 
animals  among  which  the  farmer  lives. 

I  could  wish  for  a  young  farmer 
nothing  better  or  greater  than  an  edu¬ 
cation  which  will  stimulate  his  sympa¬ 
thetic  interest  in  the  farm  and  in  coun¬ 
try  life  and  which  will  teach  him  to 
thjiik  accurately  and  to  good  advantage 
upon  matters  of  interest  connected 
therewith. 

An  education,  too,  which  will  relate 
his  daily  practice  to  his  philosophy  of 
life  and  which  will  show  him  that  the 
possibility  of  improvement  is  funda¬ 
mentally  the  principle  which  underlies 
all  organic  development.  I  should  like 
him  to  realize  too  that  the  same  prin¬ 
ciple  lies  at  the  base  of  all  educational 
effort  and  that  without  it  even  his  the¬ 
ology  is  hopeless. 
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The  Maple  Sug  ar  Industry  In  Canada 

By  J.  B.  Spencer,  B.  S.  A. 


THE  making  of  maple  sugar  and 
syrup  has  become  but  a  memory 
in  the  recollection  of  residents  in  many 
of  the  older  parts  of  Canada  where 
even  the  woodlots  have  given  up  their 
places  to  cultivated  fields.  The  indus¬ 
try  is  still,  however,  an  important  one 
over  large  areas  in  Quebec  and  to  a  less 
extent  in  Ontario  and  the  provinces 
down  by  the  sea. 

Sugar  making  from  the  maple,  which 
is  confined  entirely  to  this  continent,  had 
a  very  early  beginning.  Before  the  ad¬ 
vent  of  the  white  man  the  Indian  had 
learned  to  extract  and  concentrate  the 
sap  of  the  maple  tree.  On  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  spring  the  trees  were  gashed, 
with  the  tomahawk,  in  a  slanting  direc¬ 
tion  and  beneath  the  opening  made  was 
inserted  a  wooden  chip  or  spout  to  direct 
the  fluid  drop  by  drop  into  the  recep¬ 
tacle  resting  on  the  ground.  The  sap 
was  caught  in  a  birch  bark  dish  and 
boiled  in  earthen  kettles.  The  small 
quantity  of  dark,  thick  syrup  thus  made 
was  the  only  sugar  available  to  the  In¬ 
dians  and  is  stated  by  early  writers  to 
have  been  highly  prized. 

The  early  settlers  from  the  Old  Land 
learned  from  the  Indians  the  art  of 
sugar  making  and  indeed  followed  for 
many  years  their  crude  methods  of 
manufacture.  Even  yet  primitive 
equipment  and  methods  are  used  in  back 
sections  of  the  country  that  turn  out 
their  annual  crop  of  dark,  inferior  syrup 
and  sugar. 

Eor  perhaps  a  century  the  white  man 
followed  very  closely  the  primith  e 
methods  of  the  Indian  save  the  substi- 
tion  of  iron  or  copper  kettles  for  ves¬ 
sels  of  clay  or  bark.  In  the  early  days 
t  fore  the  timber  acquired  much  value 


the  axe  continued  to  be  used  for  tapping 
the  trees,  the  sap  was  caught  in  wooden 
troughs  and  conveyed  in  buckets  on  the 
shoulders  with  a  sap  yoke  to  a  central 
point  to  be  boiled.  No  sugar  bush  was 
fully  equipped  without  snowshoes, 
which  were  frequently  found  necessary 
in  gathering  the  sap.  The  boding  was 
dene  in  large  iron  kettles  suspended 
from  a  pole  in  the  open  woods  in  a  shel¬ 
tered  location,  with  no  protection  from 
the  sun,  rain,  or  snow  or  the  ashes,  fall¬ 
ing  leaves,  moss,  and  bits  of  bark  that 
were  driven  about  by  the  wind. 

The  maple  products  made  by  this 
crude  method  were  strong  in  flavor, 
dark  in  color,  and  variable  in  quantity. 

Until  about  ‘fifty  years  ago  there  was 
little  improvement  made  in  the  methods 
of  sugar  makers ;  but  since  that  time  the 
advance  has  kept  pace  with  that  in  other 
branches  of  agriculture,  until  it  as  be¬ 
come  a  more  or  less  highly  organized 
commercial  industry. 

An  early  improvement  was  the  sub¬ 
stitution  of  the  auger  for  the  axe  in 
capping,  coopered  buckets  took  the  place 
of  the  birch  bark  ‘‘caso”  or  hewn  sap 
trough,  while  the  kettle  gave  way  to  the 
evaporating  pan  which  has  in  latter 
years  developed  into  the  modern  evap¬ 
orator  with  corrugated  bottom  and  sep* 
arate  compartments.  Not  alone  for  the 
conservation  of  the  life  of  the  tree  but 
also  for  cleanliness  in  sugar  making  the 
wooden  spout  has  almost  disappeared  in 
the  most  advanced  sections,  in  fact  the 
tendency  now  is  toward  the  use  of  metal 
in  every  article  of  equipment  with  which 
the  sap,  syrup,  or  sugar  comes  in  con¬ 
tact.  Furthermore  the  increasing  cost 
of  labor  is  being  met  by  the  ingenious 
inventor  who  has  provided  facilities  for 
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taking  full  advantage  of  the  law  of  grav¬ 
itation  in  handling  the  fluid,  which  in  a 
well  equipped  plant  flows  of  its  own  ac¬ 
cord  from  the  collecting  tank  to  the 
storage  vat,  from  thence  to  the  evapor- 


place. 

W  ith  all  the  advances  that  have  taken 
place  in  manipulation,  sugar  making  has 
not  lost  its  romantic  side.  “Sugaring 
off”  at  the  sugar  camps  in  the  woods  is 


ator  and  when  boiled  to  a  proper  consis¬ 
tency,  into  the  receiving  can.  Indeed, 
where  the  profile  of  the  sugar  orchard 
will  permit  of  it  pipe  lines  are  laid  to 
conduct  the  sap  from  outlying  centres  to 
the  camps  where  evaporation  takes 


still  looked  forward  to  by  the  young  and 
old,  who  regard  the  event  as  a  social 
feature  affording  rare  enjoyment.  The 
tramp  to  the  woods  on  a  spring  day,  the 
aroma  of  the  escaping  steam,  the  par¬ 
taking  from  a  wooden  paddle  by  means 
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of  a  chip-like  scoop  the  hot  syrup  just 
on  the  verge  of  solidfying  into  sugar,  or 
the  tasting  of  the  “wax”  that  has  been 
allowed  t0  harden  on  a  clean  snow,  all 
serve  to  inspire  the  reminiscent  story 
teller  and  to  awaken  the  amorous  in¬ 
stincts  of  the  budding  youth.  Such  was 
the  sugaring  off  of  decades  ago  and 
such  it  is  today  where  sugar  orchards 
are  operated  for  from  two  to  four 
weeks  in  the  spring  in  certain  sections, 
year  after  year. 


The  importance  of  the  maple  sugar 
industry  is  scarcely  realized  in  many 
parts  of  Canada  where  it  has  long  since 
ceased  to  be  carried  on.  From  1850  to 
1890.  according  to  Dominion  statistics, 
the  production  of  maple  sugar,  together 
with  its  equivalent  in  syrup,  increased 
year  by  year,  but  since  that  time  it  has 
steadily  fallen.  The  average  yearly 
production  from  1851  to  1861  was 
about  13,500.000  pounds;  from  1851  to 
1871,  about  17,500.000  pounds;  from 
1871  to  1881,  19,000.000  pounds;  from 


1881  to  1891,  an  average  of  22,500,00^ 
pounds  was  reached.  During  the  next 
decade  the  yearly  average  fell  to  some 
21,200.000  pounds,  while  in  more  recent 
years  it  has  dropped  to  little  less  than 
20,000,000  pounds.  Even  though  a  de¬ 
crease  in  production  is  being  experi¬ 
enced  the  industry  still  bulks  large  and 
with  the  more  general  use  of  modern 
methods  and  proper  encouragement 
there  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  re¬ 
turn  to  and  even  surpass  the  high 


figures  o f  the  eighties. 

The  industry  is  confined  in  Canada  to 
Quebec,  Ontario,  New  Brunswick,  and 
Nova  Scotia.  In  the  Maratime  Prov¬ 
inces  the  yearly  output  has  rarely  ex¬ 
ceeded  half  a  million  pounds,  Quebec 
turns  out  about  14,300  000  pounds,  and 
Ontario  5,000,000  pounds  a  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  this  vast  industry, 
representing  an  annual  valuation  of  al¬ 
most  two  million  dollars,  is  carried  on 
by  about  50.000  growers.  While  many 
of  these  operate  their  larger  or  smaller 
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woodlots  preserved  upon  their  good 
farms,  a  vastly  larger  number  take  their 
sap  from  rough  and  stony  areas  that 
would  have  comparatively  little  value  if 
the  trees  were  removed.  The  increas¬ 
ing  value  of  maple  wood  and  the  com¬ 
paratively  low  price  of  maple  sugar  and 
syrup  which  prevailed  until  war  condi¬ 
tions  greatly  increased  the  price  of  all 
sugar,  has  led  in  recent  years  to  the  re¬ 
moval  of  many  fine  sugar  orchards  that 
had  produced  crops  of  deliciousness 
yearly  for  more  than  half  a  century.  It 


is  regrettable  that  sturdy  kings  of  the 
forest  have  been  cleared  oft  in  this  way 
as  an  important  yearly  revenue  at  a 
season  when  badly  needed  has  been  cut 
off  and  one  which  is  secured  by  the 
labor  of  a  few  weeks  when  it  can  best 
be  spared  from  sendee  on  the  farm. 
The  conservation  of  the  maple  groves 
will,  therefore,  appeal  to  every  one  in¬ 
terested  in  the  forest  and  the  farm. 

If  all  makers  of  maple  products  would 
fully  realize  that  their  sugar  and  syrup 
are  articles  of  luxury,  and  make  and  put 


them  up  accordingly,  there  would  un¬ 
doubtedly  grow  up  a  tremendous  de¬ 
mand  for  them,  not  only  in  Canada  but 
in  other  countries.  Great  Britain  is 
ready  to  take  a  liberal  supply  of  choice 
goods.  France  also  has  learned  the 
value  of  fine  sugar  and  is  already  giv¬ 
ing  indication  of  a  considerable  demand. 
During  the  period  of  the  war  large 
quantities  of  maple  sugar  were  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  Canadian  soldiers.  Some  of 
this,  at  least,  was  shared  with  the 
French  people.  This,  it  is  expected,  will 
have  created  a  demand  among  European 
consumers  for  maple  products.  An  in¬ 
ferior  article  has  no  chance  of  success 
with  the  better  class  consumer  to  whose 
taste  it  is  intended  to  make  an  appeal. 
The  day  of  the  coarse,  dark,  unattrac¬ 
tive  block  of  sugar  is  over  and  the 
maker  should  now  discern  the  fact  that 
its  production  does  not  pay. 

The  preservation  and  development  of 
the  maple  sugar  industry  means  more 
to  Canada  than  the  annual  production  of 
a  quantity  of  table  sweets.  It  means 
the  conservation  and  improvement  of 
hundreds  of  thousands  o  facres  of 
grove  and  forest  trees  of  a  variety  of 
which  -every  Canadian  is  proud.  To 
vastly  too  great  an  extent  the  majestic 
maple  has  been  cut  away  for  the  fire¬ 
place  and  the  factory  until,  in  many  dis¬ 
tricts,  once  clothed  with  maple  forest, 
there  remains  only  a  small  number  of 
roadside  trees  bearing  the  Canadian 
emblem.  It  could  not  be  expected  that 
the  forest  could  be  preserved  on  prime 
farming  land,  but  there  would  seem  to 
be  little  excuse  for  denuding  great 
stretches  of  maple-clothed  rocky  soil 
that  when  cleared  is  deprived  of  useful¬ 
ness.  A  maple  grove  or  forest  is  for  its 
lumber  and  fuel  an  asset  rapidly  in¬ 
creasing  in  value,  and  when  to  these 
products  there  is  added  an  annual  crop 
of  sugar  of  such  fine  quality  as  to  con- 
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stitute  a  luxury,  it  may  fittingly  be  des¬ 
ignated  an  orchard.  When  a  maple 
grove  merits,  as  that  of  no  other  forest 
tree  can,  the  designation  “orchard,”  it 
will  have  reached  a  plane  on  which  it 
may  rest  with  comparative  safety.  It 


would  seem  to  be  a  duty,  that  might  be 
regarded  as  a  privilege,  on  the  part  of 
legislators,  farmers,  and  all  other  class¬ 
es  of  the  community  to  do  what  they 
can  to  protect  and  otherwise  encourage 
the  maple  sugar  industry. 


Canadian  Literature:  A  Series 

B}r  G.  H.  Unwin,  B.  A.,  B.  S.  A.,  Associate  Professor  in  English 

IV.  Novels,  Ancient  and  Modern 


It  would  be  a  tremendous  undertak¬ 
ing  to  discuss  all  the  Canadian  novels 
that  have  appeared,  particularly  if  we 
include  those  of  the  last  few  years. 
This  article  is  .written  mainly  with  the 
object  of  providing  a  reference  list  for 
those  intending  to  get  some  acquain¬ 
tance  with  Canadian  literature.  I  have 
made  a  loose  classification  of  the  best 
novels,  though  my  list  does  not  pretend 
to  be  complete. 

Early  Historical  Novels. 

The  first  historical  novel  of  import¬ 
ance  was  published  in  1832,  under  the 
title,  Wacousta ;  or  the  Prophecy.  Its 
author,  Major  Richardson,  was  born  in 
1796,  in  Niagara,  and  spent  part  of  his 
youth  in  the  neighborhood  of  Detroit. 
The  older  people  of  his  time  still  re¬ 
membered  the  incidents  of  Pontiac’s 
conspiracy,  and  young  Richardson,  like 
Walter  Scott,  had  his  imagination  stir¬ 
red  with  the  romance  of  the  past. 
Wacousta  contains  an  account  of  the 
siege  of  Fort  Detroit  and  the  capture 
of  Michillimackinac.  The  “faked”  la¬ 
crosse  p-ame.  the  throwing  of  the  ball 
over  the  walls,  the  rush  of  the  Indian 
players  and  the  massacre  of  the  gar¬ 
rison.  are  very  realistically  described. 
The  book  has  the  defects  of  its  class, 
the  historico-romantic  school.  The  Brit¬ 


ish  officers  converse  in  the  most  polite 
and  formal  manner;  if  the  British  really 
talked  like  that  no  wonder  the  Indians 
itched  for  their  scalps !  The  feats  of 
Wacousta,  a  Scottish  nobleman  turned 
Indian,  would  make  the  doughty  Fair¬ 
banks  pale  with  envy.  But  the  book  is 
very  interesting  and  the  narrative 
moves  so  swiftly  that  these  defects  are 
more  than  counterbalanced.  The 

sketches  of  Indians  and  Canadiens  are 

»  * 

true  to  life;  the  gallant  Major  fought 
against  the  Redskin  and  also  side  by 
.side  with  him,  and  his  local  color  is 
taken  from  actual  experience.  His  book 
has  value  as  an  historical  document  of 
that  period. 

The  best  historical  novel,  ancient  or 
modern,  is  Kirby’s  Golden  Dog.  Here 
one  may  read  an  impartial  account  of 
the  last  phase  of  the  struggle  between 
English  and  French  in  Canada.  The 
picture  of  old  Quebec  is  a  vivid  and 
sympathetic  one.  Bigot,  the  cruel  in- 
tendent,  is  painted  in  all  his  blackness 
perhaps  he  is  made  a  little  too  black;  but 
Kirby  had  (for  an  Englishman)  an 
unusual  understanding  of  the  French, 
and  in  Count  Philibert  and  some  of  the 
courtly  old  officials  and  seigneurs  he  has 
presented  a  very  attractive  study  of 
French  character.  Le  Chien  d’Or  is  a 
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great  book  and  needs  no  advocate. 

Novels  of  the  Maritime  Provinces 

C.  G.  D.  Roberts,  first  known  as  a 
writer  of  “animal  stories,”  and  now 
coming  into  his  own  as  a  poet,  has 
written  some  delightful  novels  of  Acad¬ 
ian  life:  The  Forge  in  the  Forest;  The 
Raid  from  Beausejour;  The  Prisoner  of 
Mademoiselle,  and  others.  These  books 
are  obviously  written  partly  with  the 
object  of  counteracting  the  effect  of 
Longfellow’s  beautiful  but  misleading 
poem,  Evangeline.  The  true  relations 
of  England  and  the  Acadians  are  there 
set  forth  impartially;  yet,  I  suppose, 
Longfellow’s  poem  by  reason  of  its 
charm  and  popularity,  will  continue  to 
be  largely  accepted  as  the  whole  truth 
and  nothing  but  the  truth.  Major  Rob¬ 
erts  is  a  great  descriptive  artist  but  he 
can  also  tell  a  good  story.  His  studies 
of  the  lumber  camps  on  the  St.  John 
and  Miramichi  rivers  (Earth’s  Enig¬ 
mas)  are  very  striking. 

Other  novelists  of  Nova  Scitia  are: 
Marshall  Saunders,  author  of  Beautiful 
Joe  and  Rose  of  Arcadia ;  Theodore 
Roberts,  brother  of  C.G.D.,  who  writes 
excellently  of  the  paddle  and  the  port¬ 
age,  and  H.  A.  Cody,  who  has  written 
several  stirring  adventure  yarns  about 
this  part  of  Canada.  Examples  of  Rob¬ 
erts’  work  are:  Jess  of  the  River  and 
Moonshine.  Mr.  Cody’s  books  about 
Nova  Scotia  are  The  Fourth  Watch,  and 
(recently)  Jess  of  the  Rebel  Trail. 

Novels  of  the  Sea. 

The  sea,  which  has  had  such  a  pene¬ 
trating  influence  upon  English  literature, 
has  not  yet  been  fully  developed  as  a 
theme  for  Canadian  writers.  There  are, 
however,  three  fine  sea  stories :  Blue 
Water,  by  Frederick  William  Wallace; 
The  Sacrifice  of  the  Shannon,  by  W. 
A.  Hickman ;  and  Dr.  Luke  of  the  Lab¬ 
rador  by  Norman  Duncan.  Captain 
Wallace,  Secretary  of  the  Canada  Food 


Board,  knows  the  North  Atlantic  fishing 
industry  as  well  as  any  man  living,  and 
in  Blue  Water  he  gives  the  result  of  his 
experience.  The  scenes  of  Mr.  Hick¬ 
man’s  novel  are  laid  among  the  ice-floes 
in  the  Straits  of  Northumberland  and 
the  St.  Lawrence.  Dr.  Luke  of  the  Lab¬ 
rador,  Norman  Duncan’s  best  book,  is 
too  well  known  to  require  comment. 

Later  Historical  Novels. 

Among  the  more  recent  historical 
novels  Gilbert  Parker’s  Seats  of  the 
Mighty  is  probably  the  best.  The  period 
is  that  of  the  conquest  of  Quebec.  As 
an  account  of  the  life  and  manners  of 
that  time  the  book  is  inferior  to  Kirby’s 
Golden  Dog ;  but  it  has  an  absorbing 
plot  and  is  full  of  stirring  situations. 
Of  Sir  Gilbert’s  novels  of  rural  life  in 
Quebec,  the  most  powerful  is  certainly 
The  Right  of  Way.  The  Translation  of 
a  Savage  and  The  Money  Master  have 
had  the  supreme  honour  of  being  ‘‘film- 
ed” — they  are  very  dramatic  stories  and 
easily  adapted  to  the  screen.  Sir  Gil¬ 
bert  is  a  great  imperialist,  and  his  works 
of  fiction  cover  a  wide  field;  but  he  is 
also  thoroughly  Canadian  in  sympathy 
and  the  best  of  his  novels  are  written 
about  the  land  of  his  birth. 

The  war  of  1812  has  inspired  three 
novels :  A  Beautiful  Rebel,  by  Wilfred 
Campbell ;  In  the  Wake  of  the  Eighteen 
Twelvers,  by  C.  H.  J.  Snider;  and  In 
the  Midst  of  Alarms,  by  Robert  Barr. 
Another  stirring  period  of  history  is 
treated  in  Percival  Cooney’s  story, 
Kinsmen,  the  scene  of  which  is  laid  in 
Renfrew  County  during  the  McKenzie 
rebellion. 

Amone  historical  novels  mav  be  in- 
eluded  those  which  deal  with  the  Royal 
NortlrWest  Mounted  Police,  a  fascin¬ 
ating  field  which  American  writers  have 
worked  very  thoroughly.  Of  Canadian 
books  on  this  subject  I  might  mention 
two  by  Ralph  Connor — Corporal  Cam- 
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eron  and  The  Patrol  of  the  Sun  Dance 
Trail.  Roger  Pocock,  himself  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  force,  has  contributed  two ; 
the  title  of  one,  if  I  remember  rightly, 
is  The  Cheerful  Blackguard.  The  list 
of  books  about  the  R.N.W.M.P.  closes 
with  Gilbert  Parker’s  two  stories,  Pierre 
and  His  People,  and  An  Adventurer  of 
the  North. 

Novels,  of  Rural  Life. 

This  branch  of  fiction  has  been  quite 
thoroughly  treated  by  our  ladies.  Prince 
Edward  Island  has  become  familiar  to 
many  readers  through  Miss  Montgom¬ 
ery’s  book,  Anne  of  Green  Gables, 
which  so  delighted  the  public  that  it  has 
been  followed  by  a  whole  series  of 
f‘Anne”  stories.  I  see  that  a  new  book 
of  hers,  Rilla  of  Ingleside,  is  being  pub¬ 
lished  by  Macmillan.  Rural  Ontario  has 
inspired  several  well-known  authors. 
Isabel  McKay  in  Up  the  Hill  and  Over, 
describes  life  in  the  town  of  Woodstock. 
The  Niagara  Peninsula  furnishes  the 
backgound  of  two  novels  by  Joanna 
Wood :  Judith  Moore  and  The  Untem¬ 
pered  Wind.  The  Scotch  communities 
have  been  pretty  thoroughly  studied  by 
Connor  in  the  Glengarry  books,  and  by 
Marion  Keith  in  that  amusing  story, 
Duncan  Polite.  Sidney  Preston  has 
made  Clarkson  the  scene  of  two  novels, 
The  Abandoned  Farmer  and  On  Com¬ 
mon  Ground.  Archie  McKishnie  is  the 
chronicler  of  the  ‘‘great  out-doors”  and 
his  two  books,  Love  of  the  Wild  and 
Willow  the  Wisp,  are  full  of  a  rather 
sentimental  love  of  scenery  and  fresh 
air.  Good  books,  but  one  feels  that  this 
worship  of  the  vegetable  world  has  been 
overdone  by  Canadian  (and  American) 
writers. 

The  same  criticism  applies  to  our 
novels  of  prairie  life.  The  influence  of 
the  popular  American  “woolly  West” 
yarn  is  visible  in  Connor’s  Doctor,  For¬ 
eigner,  and  others,  but  it  reaches  its 


climax  in  R.  J.  C.  Stead’s  novel,  The 
Cow-Puncher.  This  has  all  the  ingre¬ 
dients  of  the  conventional  Western  melo¬ 
drama,  the  young  and  muscular  cowboy, 
the  beautiful  daughter  of  the  rancher, 
the  bad  man,  the  accidents,  sprained 
ankles,  sensational  rescues,-  which  we 
have  learned  to  expect  in  this  kind  of 
story.  The  ending  of  the  Cow-Puncher 
is  excellent  and  one  feels  that  the 
author,  who  knows  the  west  thoroughly, 
could  write  a  really  good  book  if  he 
were  to  forget  the  conventions  of 
“Western  writers”  and  produce  some¬ 
thing  original.  One  of  the  best  of  the 
prairie  novels  is  The  Shadow  Riders,  by 
Isabel  Paterson.  It  brings  into  the 
story  a  very  clever  study  of  Alberta 
politics.  Hopkins  Moorehouse’s  novel, 
Deep  Furrows,  gives  the  history  of  the 
Grain  Growers  Association  in  an  inter¬ 
esting  narrative.  Two  excellent  novels 
of  prairie  life  are  Arthur  Stringer’s 
Prairie  Wife  and  Prairie  Mother.  These 
are  probably  the  best  books  of  their 
kind  that  have  been  published  in  Can¬ 
ada.  I  must  not  omit  to  mention  Harold 
Bindloss,  who  has  published  a  number 
of  Western  stories  of  a  strictly  conven¬ 
tional  type.  The  demand  for  these 
must  be  fairly  constant,  as  he  is  still 
turning  out  novels  of  the  same  pattern 
as  The  Sowers  of  Wheat, — a  good, 
wholesome  yarn,  but  not  strikingly  orig¬ 
inal. 

The  province  of  British  Columbia, 
with  its  beautiful  scenery  and  its  inter¬ 
esting  history,  offers  a  splendid  field  for 
novelists — a  field  which  has  been  only 
slightly  worked.  Robert  Watson,  in  My 
Brave  and  Gallant  Gentleman,  has  laid 
the  scene  of  his  story  on  the  coast  of 
British  Columbia.  It  is  a  mucular  and 
boisterous  yarn,  full  of  flying  fists  and 
raging  seas,  but  it  might  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  about  any  picturesque  sea-board.  He 
has  published  two  more,  the  latest  entitled 
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The  Spoilers  of  the  Valley.  Arthur 
Heming  has  written  several  stories 
about  the  Peace  River  Country,  the  best 
of  which  is  Spirit  Lake,  and  this  same 
territory  has  been  treated  by  Hulbert 
Footner. 

Cities  and  Industrial  Life. 

Canadian  books  about  the  city  are 
very  rare.  Allan  Sullivan  has  contribut¬ 
ed  two,  Blantyre  Allen  and  The  Inner 
Door.  I  see  that  in  his  latest  publication 
he  has  deserted  Toronto  and  followed 
the  crowd  of  authors  who  love  to  plunge 
their  readers  into  “the  frozen  North." 

Toronto  University  provides  a  back¬ 
ground  for  Harvey  O’Higgins'  book. 


Don  o’  Dreams.  Of  novels  dealing  with 
industrial  life  the  only  examples  I  can 
find  are  Frank  L.  Packard’s  good  rail-  - 
way  stories.  It  is  unfortunately  true 
that  our  novelists  have  neglected  the 
social  and  industrial  problems  of  our 
growing  cities,  and  have  given  us 
“schoolboy”  books  instead — healthy  and 
wholesome  enough,  but  wearisome  if 
taken  in  large  quantities.  The  organi¬ 
zation  of  Canadian  authors  and  their 
possession  of  an  official  paper  (The 
Canadian  Bookman)  will  no  doubt  im¬ 
prove  the  status  of  the  author  in  this 
country  and  permit  him  to  develop  his 
art  more  seriously  than  he  has  done 
hitherto. 


nr  sj-u 

Some  Ideas  from  the  Seventeenth 

Century 

By  R.  E.  Balch,  ’23 


KNOW  thyself”  is  a  piece  of  excel¬ 
lent  advice,  and  many  are  the 
apostles  of  to-day  willing  to  preach  to 
the  farmer  on  this  text.  While  there  are 
still  those  who  would  have  him  but  a 
“plain  country  fellow,”  whose  highest 
associations  are  those  of  the  cow  and 
pitchfork,  there  are  also  many  more  (to 
be  found  both  within  and  without  the 
ranks  of  the  farmers  themselves)  who 
believe  his  calling  to  be  one  of  the  most 
honourable,  held  only  in  contempt  by  the 
ignorant,  and  at  least  as  worthy  as  any 
other  profession  of  close  and  scientific 
study. 

But  this  theme  is  not  new  and  the 
position  of  the  farmer  has  doubtless 
been  discussed  since  the  time  of  Noah. 
Going  back,  however,  no  farther  than 
the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century, 


the  opinions  of  two  well-known  writers 
of  that  time  are  perhaps  even  more  inter¬ 
esting  to-day  than  when  they  were  writ¬ 
ten,  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago. 

John  Earle,  who  died  in  1665,  has  left 
us  an  essay  in  his  “Micro-Cosmographic” 
which  shows  him  to  have  had  but  little 
sympathy  with  the  rustic  gentlemen  of 
his  day.  Grotesque  as  his  picture  is,  it 
may  be  that  some  of  the  qualities  he 
describes  are  still  extant  among  some 
farmers  we  know. 

“A  plain  country  fellow  is  one  that 
manures  his  ground  well,  but  lets  him¬ 
self  lie  fallow  and  untilled.  He  has 
reason  enough  to  do  his  business,  and 
not  enough  to  be  idle  or  melancholy. 

.  .  .  .  His  hand  guides  the  plough 
and  the  plough  his  thought,  and  his 
ditch  and  landmark  is  the  very  mound 
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of  his  meditations.  He  expostulates 
with  his  oxen  very  understanding^, 
and  speaks  Gee  and  Ree  better  than 
English.  His  mind  is  not  much  dis¬ 
tracted  with  objects:  but  if  a  good  fat 
cow  come  in  his  way,  he  stands  dumb 
and  astonished,  and  though  his  haste 
be  never  so  great,  will  fix  here  half 

an  hour’s  contemplation . His 

dinner  is  his  other  work,  for  he  sweats 
at  it  as  much  as  at  his  labour;  he  is 
a  terrible  fastner  on  a  piece  of  beef, 
and  you  may  hope  to  stave  the  guard 

off  sooner . Yet  if  you  give 

him  leave  he  is  a  good  Christian  to 
his  power;  that  is,  comes  to  church  in 
his  best  clothes  and  sits  there  with 
his  neighbours,  where  he  is  capable 
only  of  two  prayers,  for  rains  and 
fair  weather.  He  apprehends  God's 
blessings  only  in  a  good  year  or  fat 
pasture,  and  never  praises  Him  but 
on  good  ground.  Sunday  he  walks 
very  solemnly  after  service  with  his 
hands  coupled  behind  him,  and  cen¬ 
sures  the  dancing  of  the  parish.  His 
compliment  with  his  neighbour  is  a 
good  thump  on  the  back.  He  thinks 
nothing  to  be  vices  but  pride  and  ill- 
husbandry,  for  which  he  will  gravely 
dissude  youth,  and  has  some  thrifty 
hobnail  proverbs  to  clout  his  dis¬ 
course.  He  is  a  niggard  all  the  week 
except  only  market  day,  where  if  his 
corn  sell  well  he  thinks  he  may  be 
drunk  with  a  good  conscience.  He 
is  sensible  of  no  calamity  but  the 
burning  of  a  stack  of  corn  or  the 
overflowing  of  a  meadow,  and  thinks 
Xoah’s  flood  the  greatest  plague  that 
ever  was,  not  because  it  drowned  the 
world,  but  spoiled  the  grass.  .  .  . 
After  this  diatribe  it  is  soothing  for 
the  Agriculturist  to  turn  to  the  essays 
of  Abraham  Cowley,  who  reserves  his 
sarcasms  for  “dancing,  cookery,  and 
such  like  vanities,”  and  considers  that 


“if  heraldry  were  guided  by  reason,  a 
plough  in  a  field  arable  would  be  the 
most  noble  and  ancient  arms.”  We 
shall  see  that  controversy  surrounding 
both  Terpischore  and  Agricultural  Col¬ 
leges  is  at  least  three  hundred  years  old. 
If  Abraham  Cowley  were  alive  to-day 
he  would  doubtless  view  the  O.A.C.  with 
approval,  but  we  hesitate  to  think  what 
he  might  say  of  the  “vanities”  of  Mac 
Hall.  However,  he  died  two  years  after 
his  contemptuous  contemporary,  John 
Earle.  “Of  Agriculture”  he  wrote: — 

‘As  for  the  necessity  of  this  art,  it 
is  evident  enough,  since  this  can  live 
without  all  others,  and  no  one  other 
without  this.  This  is  like  speech,  with¬ 
out  which  the  society  of  men  cannot 
be  preserved ;  others  like  figures  and 
tropes  of  speech  which  serve  only  to 
adorn  it.  Many  nations  have  lived, 
and  some  do  still,  without  any  art  but 
this ;  not  so  elegantly,  I  confess,  but 
still  they  live ;  and  almost  all  the  other 
arts  which  are  here  practised  are  be¬ 
holding  to  them  for  most  of  their 
materials.  The  innocence  of  this  life 
is  in  the  next  thing  for  which  I  com¬ 
mend  it,  and  if  husbandmen  preserve 
not  that,  they  are  much  to  blame,  for 
no  men  are  so  free  from  the  tempta¬ 
tions  of  iniquity.  They  live  by  what 
they  can  get  from  the  earth  and  others 
by  what  they  can  catch  by  craft  from 
men.  ’ .  .  .  .  They  live  like  sheep  and 
kine,  by  the  allowances  of  nature ;  and 
others,  like  wolves  and  foxes,  by  the 
acquisition  of  rapine;  and,  I  hope,  I 
may  affirm  (without  any  offence  to 
the  great)  that  sheep  and  kine  are 

very  useful  and  that  wolves  and  foxes 
* 

are  pernicious  creatures.  They  are  of 
all  men  the  most  quiet  and  least  apt 
to  be  influenced  to  the  disturbance  of 
the  commonwealth.  In  our  late  mad 
and  miserable  civil  wars  ....  I  do 
not  remember  the  name  of  one  hus- 
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bandman  who  had  so  considerable  a 
share  in  the  twenty  years’  ruin  of  his 
country  as  to  deserve  the  curses  of 
his  countrymen . 

“We  are  here  among  the  vast  and 
noble  scenes  of  Nature;  we  are  there 
among  the  pitiful  shifts  of  policy. 
....  Here  is  harmless  and  cheap 
plenty,  there  guilty  and  expensive 
luxury. 

“I  shall  only  instance  in  one  delight 
more,  the  most  natural  and  best  natur- 
ed  of  all  others :  and  that  is  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  looking  round  about  him 
and  seeing  nothing  but  the  effects  an'* 
improvements  of  his  own  art  and 
diligence  .  .  .  .  ;  and  to  see  like  God 
that  all  his  works  are  good. 

“The  antiquity  of  his  art  is  certainly 
not  to  be  contested  by  any  other.  The 
three  first  men  in  the  world  were  a 
gardener,  a  ploughman,  and  a  grazier ; 
and  if  any  man  object  that  the  second 
of  these  was  a  murderer,  I  desire  he 
would  consider  that  as  soon  as  he  was 
so,  he  quitted  our  profession  and 

turned  builder . Behold  the 

original  and  primitive  nobility  of  all 
those  great  persons  who  are  now  not 
only  too  proud  to  till  the  ground,  but 
almost  to  tread  on  it.  We  may  talk 
as  we  please  of  lilies  and  lions  ranr 
pant,  and  spread  eagles  in  fields  d’or 
or  d’argent;  but  if  heraldry  were 
guided  by  reason,  a  plough  in  a  field 
arable  would  be  the  most  noble  and 
ancient  arms.” 

Then  the  enthusiastic  champion  of 
Agriculture  falls  to  wondering  why  all 
other  arts  and  sciences  “should  have 
public  schools  and  masters ;  and  yet  that 
we  should  never  see  or  hear  of  any  man 
wh0  took  upon  him  the  profession  of 
teaching  this  so  pleasant,  so  virtuous,  so 
profitable,  so  honourable,  so  necessary 
art.”  Here,  indeed,  is  a  pioneer  in  the 
campaign  for  agricultural  education ! 


But  more  than  that.  He  takes  up  an¬ 
other  vexed  question,  also  not  yet  dead, 
and  we  feel  that  Abraham  Cowley,  had 
he  but  lived  a  few  hundred  years  later, 
would  have  been  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  faculty  of  a  certain  well-known  col¬ 
lege.  Of  dancing  he  says : — 

“A  man  would  think,  when  he’s  in 
serious  humour,  that  it  were  but  a 
vain,  irrational,  and  ridiculous  thing 
for  a  great  company  of  men  and 
women  to  run  up  and  down  in  a  room 
together,  in  a  hundred  several  pos¬ 
tures,  to  no  purpose  and  with  no  de¬ 
sign  ;  and  therefore  dancing  was  in¬ 
vented  first,  and  only  practised  an¬ 
ciently,  in  the  ceremonies  of  the 
heathen  religion,  which  consisted  all 
in  mummery  and  madness ;  the  latter 
being  the  chief  glory  of  the  worship  , 
and  accounted  divine  inspiration.  And 
yet  who  is  there  among  our  gentry 
that  does  not  entertain  a  dancing  mas¬ 
ter  for  his  children  as  soon  as  they 
are  able  to  walk?  But  did  ever  any 
father  provide  a  tutor  for  his  son  to 
instruct  him  betimes  in  the  nature  and 
improvements  of  that  land  which  he 
intended  to  leave  him?  And  therefore 
I  could  wish,  but  cannot  in  these 
times  much  hope  to  see  it,  that  one 
college  in  each  university  were  erect¬ 
ed,  and  appropriated  to  this  study,  as 
well  as  there  are  to  medicine  and  civil 
law.” 

A  staff  of  four  professors  is  recom¬ 
mended  to  teach  the  following  subjects: 
First,  aration  ;  second,  pasturage;  third¬ 
ly,  gardens,  orchards  and  woods ;  fourth¬ 
ly,  bees,  swine,  poultry,  decoys,  ponds, 
with  the  “sports  of  the  field”  (presum¬ 
ably  now  cared  for  by  our  entomological 
department),  and  the  ‘‘domestical  con¬ 
servation  and  uses  of  all  that  is  brought 
in  by  industry  abroad.”  The  business 
of  these  professors  should  not  be  only 
“to  read  pompons  and  superficial  lec- 
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tures,  but  to  instruct  their  pupils  in  the 
whole  method  and  course  of  the  study, 
which  might  be  run  through  with  dili¬ 
gence  in  a  year  or  two . They 

should  be  men  not  chosen  for  the  osten¬ 
tation  of  critical  literature,  but  for  solid 
and  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
things  they  teach  such  men."  Was 
Abraham  Cowley  the  first  man  to  say 
that?  It  was  nearly  three  hundred 
years  ago,  but  though  his  ideas  of  the 
organization  of  a  college  may  seem 
somewhat  sketchy,  there  is  still  much 
food  for  thought  even  for  the  twentieth 
century  B.S.A.  Like  other  prophets, 


however,  he  feels  himself  to  be  a  voice 
crying  in  the  wilderness  and  lays  down 
his  pen  as  one  who  lives  before  his  time: 
“But  it  is  needless  to  speak  further  of 
my  thoughts  of  this  design,  unless  the 
present  disposition  of  the  age  allowed 
more  probability  of  bringing  it  into 
execution.” 

To-day  it  is  not  safe  to  speak  of  the 
farmer  as  of  Nebuchednezzar,  like  John 
Earle,  and  agricultural  professors  are 
perhaps  even  as  numerous  as  dancing 
masters.  May  we  even  say  that  there 
are  already  those  who  “run  through 
their  course  with  diligence”? 


Work  and  Aims  of  the  Department 

of  Physics 

« 

By  W.  C.  Blackwood,  B.  A.  Sc.,  Professor  of  Physics 


THE  Department  of  Physics  stands 
for  measurements  and  calcula¬ 
tions  ;  and  the  rational  working  out  of 
the  fundamental  principles  underlying 


Prof.  W.  C.  Blackwood 

the  whole  fabric  of  agricultural  re¬ 
search.  In  all  branches  of  agriculture 


there  are  problems  to  be  solved  based 
on  measurements  taken  of  the  various 
quantities  involved.  The  mathematics 
needed  in  connection  with  the  various 
calculations  to  be  made  is  covered,  and 
problems  submitted  by  the  various  de¬ 
partments  are  taken  as  a  basis  for  the 
work  to  be  covered  in  mathematics. 
Actual  measurements  of  all  the  physical 
quantities  involved  in  the  work  or  in¬ 
vestigations  of  every  department  at  the 
College  are  made,  and  the  relationship 
of  the  various  units  to  one  another  are 
brought  out  clearly  in  the  various  Physi¬ 
cal  Laboratory  experiments,  these  ex¬ 
periments  being  specially  designed  to 
serve  this  end. 

In  extension  work  the  Department 
aims  through  correspondence  and  per¬ 
sonal  visits  to  cover  the  ground  included 
in  the  list  as  follows : — 

1.  Provincial  farm  drainage  surveys. 
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2.  Farm  water  supply  and  sewage  dis¬ 
posal.  '  '  ‘ 

3.  Solution  of  problems  in  connection 
with  wind,  gas,  electric  or  water 
power  for  the  farm. 

4.  Instruction  re  rodding  of  buildings, 
and  tests  of  material  to  be  used  in 
lightning  rod  installations. 

5.  Soil  analysis  for  physical  proper¬ 
ties. 

6.  Advice  on  lighting  or  heating  of 
farm  homes. 

7.  Assistance  in  operating  of  land¬ 
clearing  machinery  and  advice  re 
most  efficient  methods  for  particu¬ 
lar  cases. 

8.  Use  of  building  materials  and  their 
properties,  including  cement,  brick, 
stucco,  magnesite,  steel  roofing. 

The  Department  does  not  offer  at 
present  any  special  course  in  Physics 
for  Degree  men,  but  is  confining  its  at¬ 
tention  to  the  preparing  of  all  the  stu¬ 
dents  attending  the  classes  of  instruc¬ 
tion  in  Physics  for  undertaking  succes- 
fully  the  investigations  being  carried  on 
in  the  so-called  Practical  Departments. 
In  so  doing  it  leaves  the  student  to  de¬ 
cide  as  to  the  importance  of  the  work 
covered.  In  so  doing  the  Department  con¬ 
fesses  that  a  great  deal  of  the  work  to 
be  covered  seems  for  the  present  not 
pleasing  but  grievous,  and  we  are  will¬ 
ing  t0  wait  the  decision  of  the  graduate 
as  to  the  importance  of  this,  and  the 
work  of  the  other  alhed  so-called  Scien¬ 
tific  Departments.  The  aim  of  the  De¬ 
partment  in  the  near  future  is  to  give  to 


the  student  body  a  much  more  thorough 
course  in  mathematics  than  has  previ¬ 
ously  been  given,  this  following  the  sug¬ 
gestion  of  the  heads  of  other  Depart¬ 
ments  who  are  calling  for  men  who  can 
handle  the  data  now  held  by  them  and 
put  it  into  language  which  can  be  inter¬ 
preted  by  those  in  charge  of  our  On¬ 
tario  farms. 

Household  conveniences  are  being 
strongly  stressed  during  the  last  tweUe 
months,  and  we  trust  that  ere  long  the 
home  and  those  responsible  for  its  care 
and  sanitary  condition  will  receive  at 
least  the  same  treatment  as  is  being 
meted  out  to  the  barns  and  livestock  on 
Ontario  farms.  Fresh  water  on  tap  in 
every  farm  home  in  the  Province,  as  a 
necessity,  in  the  next  ten  years  is  the 
objective  of  the  Department.  Our 
“barns”  will  before  long  be  well  equip¬ 
ped  and  well  protected.  Standard  equip¬ 
ment  in  barns  as  compared  with  homes 
stands  approximately  in  the  ratio  of 
three  to  one  in  favor  of  the  barns. 

The  Department  wishes  to  acknow¬ 
ledge  at  this  time  the  courteous  and 
whole-hearted  assistance  and  sugges¬ 
tions  received  from  many  of  the  other 
Departments,  and  solicits  problems  to  be 
solved  wherever  we  can  be  of  service  in 
furthering  the  cause  of  efficient  student 
instruction  or  research,  or  extension 
work,  along  agricultura1  lines.  Students 
are  invited  to  consult  any  or  all  of  the 
problems  involved  in  connection  with  the 
work  covered  in  the  Department,  or  in¬ 
cluded  on  the  list  of  extension  work. 


“In  the  eleven  months  ending  February,  1920,  we  imported  from  the 
United  States  $707,000,000  worth  of  goods.  In  the  corresponding  period  this 
year  we  imported  $792,000,000  worth.  Do  you  think  it  is  a  good  thing  to  multi¬ 
ply  commodities  in  a  falling  market  ?  At  a  time  when  the  Canadian  dollars  were 
without  100  per  cent  recognition,  we,  nevertheless,  increase  our  purchases  by 
$85,000,000. 
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On  Living  in  the  Country 

By  David  Grayson 

‘  ‘  Why  Risk  with  men  your  hard  won  gold 
Buy  grain  and  sow — your  Brother  Dust 
Will  pav  you  back  a  hundred  fold: 

The  earth  commits  no  breach  of  trust. 


IT  IS  astonishing  how  many  people 
there  are  in  cities  and  towns  who 
have  a  secret  longing  to  get  back  into 
quiet  country  places,  to  own  a  bit  of  the 
soil  of  the  earth,  and  to  cultivate  it.  To 
some  it  appears  as  a  troublesome  malady 
only  in  Spring  and  will  be  relieved  by  a 
whirl  or  two  in  country  roads,  by  a 
glimpse  of  the  hills,  or  a  day  by  the  sea ; 
but  to  others  the  homesickness  is  deeper 
seated  and  will  be  quieted  by  no  hasty 
visits.  These  must  actually  go  home.  I 
have  had.  in  recent  years,  many  letters 
from  friends  asking  about  life  in  the 
country,  but  the  longer  I  remain  here, 
the  more  I  know  about  it,  the  less  able  I 
am  to  answer  them — at  least  briefly.  It 
is  as  though  one  should  come  and  ask : 
“Is  Love  worth  trying?”  or  “How  about 
religion?”  For  country  life  is  to  each 
human  being  a  fresh,  strange,  original 
adventure.  We  enjoy  it.  or  we  do  not 
enjoy  it,  or  more  probably,  we  do  both. 
It  is  packed  and  crowded  with  the  zest 
of  adventure,  or  it  is  dull  and  miserable. 
We  may,  if  we  are  skilled  enough,  make 
our  \yhole  living  from  the  land,  or  only 
a  part  of  it,  or  may  find  in  a  few  cher¬ 
ished  acres  the  inspiration  and  power 
for  other  work,  whatever  it  may  be. 
There  is  many  a  man  whose  strength  is 
renewed  like  that  of  the  wrestler  of 
Irassa,  every  time  his  feet  touch  the 
earth. 

Of  all  places  in  the  world  where  life 
can  be  lived  to  its  fullest  and  freest, 
where  it  can  be  met  in  its  greatest  var- 
ietv  and  beauty,  I  am  convinced  that 


there  is  none  to  equal  the  open  country, 
or  the  country  town.  For  all  country 
people  in  these  days  have  some  city  or 
town  not  too  far  away;  but  there  are 
millions  of  men  and  women  in  America 
who  have  no  country  and  have  no  sense 
of  the  country.  What  do  they  not  lose 
out  of  life! 

I  know  well  the  disadvantages  charg¬ 
ed  against  country  life  at  its  worst.  At 
its  worst  there  are  long  hours  and  much 
lonely  labour  and  an  income  pitifully 
small.  Drudgery,  3’es,  especially  for  the 
women,  and  loneliness.  But  where  is 
there  not  drudgery  when  men  are  poor, 
where  life  is  at  its  worst?  I  have  never 
seen  drudgery  in  the  country  compar¬ 
able  for  a  moment  to  the  dreary  and 
lonely  drudgery  of  city  tenements,  city 
mills,  factories,  and  sweat  shops.  And 
in  recent  years  both  the  drudgery  and 
loneliness  of  the  country  life  have  been 
disappearing  before  the  motor  and  trol¬ 
ley  car,  the  telephone,  the  rural  post,  the 
gasoline  engine.  I  have  seen  a  machine 
plant  as  many  potatoes  in  one  day  as  a 
man,  at  hand  work,  could  have  planted 
in  a  week.  While  there  is,  indeed,  real 
drudgery  in  the  country,  much  that  is 
looked  upon  as  drudgery  who  long  for 
easy  ways  and  a  soft  life,  is  only  good, 
honest,  wholesome,  hard  work — the  kind 
of  work  that  makes  for  fibre  in  a  man 
or  in  a  nation,  the  kind  that  most  city 
life  in  no  wise  provides. 

There  are  thousands  of  nuisances  and 
annoyances  that  men  must  meet  who 
come  face  to  face  with  nature  itself.  You 
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have  set  out  your  upper  acres  to  peach 

trees ;  and  the  deer  come  down  from  the 
hills  at  night  and  strip  the  young  fol¬ 
iage  ;  or  the  field  mice  in  winter,  work¬ 
ing  under  the  snow,  girdle  and  kill  them. 
The  season  brings  too  much  rain  and 
the  potatoes  rot  in  the  ground,  the  crows 
steal  the  corn,  the  bees  swarm  when  no 
one  is  watching,  the  cow  smothers  her 
calf,  the  hens’  eggs  prove  infertile,  and 
a  storm  in  a  day  ravages  a  crop  that 
has  been  growing  all  summer.  A  con¬ 
stant  warfare  with  insects  and  blights 
and  fungi — a  real,  bitter  warfare,  which 
can  cease  neither  summer  nor  winter! 


of  land  at  second  hand.  To  be  accepted 
as  One  Who  Belongs  there  must  he 
sweat  and  weariness. 

The  other  day  I  was  digging  with 
Dick  in  a  ditch  that  is  to  run  down 
through  the  orchard  and  connect  finally 
with  the  land  a  rain  we  put  in  four  years 
ago.  We  laid  the  tile  just  in  the  gravel 
below  the  silt  about  two  feet  deep,  cov¬ 
ering  the  openings  with  tar  paper  and 
then  throwing  in  gravel.  It  was  a 
bright,  cool  afternoon.  In  the  field  be¬ 
low  a  ploughman  was  at  work :  I  could 
see  the  furrows  of  the  dark  earth  glisten 
as  he  turned  it  over.  The  grass  in  the 


To  hurry  the  apple  harvest 


It  is  something  to  meet,  year  after  year, 
the  quiet  implacability  of  the  land. 
While  it  is  patient,  it  never  waits  long 
for  you.  There  is  a  chosen  time  for 
planting,  a  time  for  cultivating,  a  time 
for  harvesting.  You  accept  the  gauge 
thrown  down — well  and  good,  you  shall 
have  a  chance  to  fight.  You  do  not 
accept  it  ?  There  is  no  complaint.  The 
land  cheerfully  springs  up  to  wild  yel¬ 
low  mustard  and  danddlion  and  pig¬ 
weed — and  will  be  productive  and  beau¬ 
tiful  in  spite  of  you. 

Nor  can  you  enter  upon  the  full  satis¬ 
faction  of  cultivating  even  a  small  piece 


meadows  was  a  full  rich  green,  the  new 

chickens  were  active  in  their  yards,  run¬ 
ning  t0  the  cluck  of  the  hens;  already 
the  leaves  of  the  orcard  trees  showed 
green.  And  as  I  worked  there  with 
Dick  I  had  the  curious  deep  feeling  of 
coming  somehow  into  a  new  and  more 
intimate  possession  of  my  own  land.  For 
titles  do  not  really  pass  with  signatures 
and  red  seals,  nor  with  money  changing 
from  one  hand  to  another,  but  for  true 
possession  one  must  work  and  serve  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  most  ancient  law.  There 
is  no  mitigation  and  no  haggling  of 
price.  Those  who  think  they  can  win 
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the  greatest  joys  of  country  life  on  any 

easier  terms  are  mistaken.  But  if  one 
has  drained  his  land,  and  ploughed  it, 
and  fertilized  it,  and  planted  it  and  har¬ 
vested  it — even  though  it  be  only  a  few 
acres,  how  he  comes  to  know  and  to  love 
every  rod  of  it !  He  knows  the  wet 
spots,  and  the  stony  spots,  and  the 
warmest  and  most  fertitle  spots  until  his 
acres  have  all  the  qualities  of  a  person¬ 
ality,  whose  every  characteristic  he 
knows.  It  is  so  also  that  he  comes  to 
know  his  horses  and  cattle  and  pigs  and 
hens.  It  is  a  fine  thing,  on  a  warm  day 
in  early  spring,  to  bring  out  the  bee¬ 
hives  and  let  the  bees  have  their  first 
flight  in  the  sunshine.  What  cleanly 
folk  they  are!  And  later  to  see  them 
coming  in  yellow  all  over  with  pollen 
from  the  willows!  It  is  a  fine  thing  to 
watch  cherries  and  plum  trees  come  into 
blossom,  with  us  about  the  first  of  May, 
while  all  the  remainder  of  the  orchard 
seems  still  asleep.  It  is  a  fine  thing  to 
see  the  cattle  turned  for  the  time  in 
Spring  into  the  green  meadows.  It  is 
a  fine  thing — one  of  the  finest  of  all- — 
to  see  and  smell  the  rain  in  a  corn  field 
after  weeks  of  drought.  How  it  comes 
softly  out  of  gray  skies,  and  the  first 
drops  throwing  up  spatters  of  dust  and 
losing  themselves  in  the  dry  soil.  Then 
the  clouds  sweep  forward  up  the  valley, 
darkening  the  meadows  and  blotting  out 
the  hills,  and  there  is  the  whispering  of 
the  rain  as  it  first  sweeps  across  the 
corn-field.  At  once  what  a  stir  of  life! 
What  rustling  of  the  long  green  leaves- 
What  joyful  shaking  and  swaying  of  the 
tassels !  And  have  you  watched  how 
eagerly  the  grooved  leaves  catch  the 
early  drops,  and  lest  there  be  too  little 
rain  after  all,  conduct  them  jealously 
down  the  stalks  where  they  will  soonest 
reach  the  thirsty  roots?  What  a  fine 
thing  is  this  to  see ! 

One  who  thus  takes  part  in  the  whole 


process  of  the  year  comes  soon  to  have 

an  indescribable  affection  for  his  land, 
his  garden,  his  animals.  There  are 
thoughts  of  his  in  every  tree:  memories 
in  every  fence  corner.  Just  now  I  walk¬ 
ed  down  past  my  blackberry  patch.  I 
set  out  these  plants  with  my  own  hands, 
I  have  fed  them,  cultivated  them,  mulch¬ 
ed  them,  pruned  them,  trellised  them, 
and  helped  every  year  to  pick  the  ber¬ 
ries.  How  could  they  be  otherwise  than 
full  of  associations!  They  bear  a  fruit 
more  beautiful  than  can  be  found  in  any 
catalogue :  and  stranger  and  wilder  than 
in  any  learned  botany  book !  Why,  one 
who  comes  thus  to  love  a  bit  of  country¬ 
side  may  enjoy  it  all  the  year  round. 
When  he  awakens  in  the  middle  of  a 
long  winter  night  he  may  send  his  mind 
out  to  the  snowy  fields — I’ve  done  it  a 
thousand  times ! — and  visit  each  part  in 
turn,  stroll  through  the  orchard  and  pay 
his  respects  to  each  tree — in  a  small 
orchard  one  comes  to  know  familiarly 
every  tree  as  he  knows  his  friends — stop 
at  the  strawberry  bed,  consider  the 
grape  trellises,  feel  himself  opening  the 
door  of  the  warm,  dark,  stable  and  lis¬ 
tening  to  the  welcoming  whicker  of  his 
horses,  or  visiting  his  cows,  his  pigs, 
his  sheep,  his  hens,  or  so  many  of  them 
as  he  may  have. 

So  much  of  the  best  in  the  world 
seems  to  have  come  fragrant  out  of 
.fields,  gardens  and  hillsides.  So  many 
truths  spoken  by  the  Master  Poet  come 
to  us  exhaling  the  odours  of  the  open 
country.  His  stories  were  so  often  of 
sowers,  husbandmen,  herdsmen ;  his 
similies  and  illustrations  so  often  dealt 
with  the  common  and  familiar  beauty 
of  the  fields.  ‘‘Consider  the  lilies  how 
they  grow.”  It  was  on  a  hillside  that  he 
preached  his  greatest  sermon,  and  when 
in  the  last  agony  he  sought  a  place  to 
meet  his  God,  where  did  he  go  but  a 
garden.  A  carpenter,  you  say?  Yes, 
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6pt  of  this  one  may  be  sure:  there  were 
gardens  and  fields  all  about :  he  knew 
gardens,  and  cattle,  and  the  simple  pro¬ 
cesses  of  the  land :  he  must  have  worked 
in  a  garden  and  loved  it  well. 

A  Country  Life  rather  spoils  one  for 
the  so-called  luxuries.  A  farmer  or  gar¬ 
dener  may  indeed  have  a  small  cash  in¬ 
come,  but  at  least  he  eats  at  the  first 
table.  He  may  have  the  sweetest  of  the 
milk ;  there  are  thousands,  perhaps  mil¬ 
lions,  of  men  and  women  in  America 
who  have  never  in  their  lives  tasted 
really  sweet  milk  and  the  freshest  of 
eggs,  and  the  ripest  of  fruit.  One  does 
not  know  how  good  strawberries  or 
raspberries  are  when  picked  before 
breakfast  and  eaten  with  the  dew  still 
on  them.  And  while  he  must  work  and 
sweat  for  what  he  gets,  he  may  have  all 
things  in  almost  unmeasured  abundance, 
and  without  a  thought  of  what  they  cost 
A  man  from  the  country  is  often  made 
uncomfortable,  upon  visiting  the  city, 
to  find  two  ears  of  corn  served  for  twentv 
or  thirty  cents,  or  a  dish  of  raspberries 
at  twenty-five  or  forty  and  neither,  even 
at  their  best,  equal  in  aualitv  to  those 
he  may  have  fresh  from  the  garden 
every  day.  One  need  say  this  is  no 
boastful  spirit,  but  as  a  simple  state¬ 
ment  of  the  fact:  for  fruits  sent  to  the 
city  are  nearly  always  picked  before 
they  are  fully  ripe,  and  lose  that  last 
perfection  of  flavor  which  the  sun  and 
the  open  air  impart ;  and  both  fruit  and 
vegetables,  as  well  as  milk  and  eggs, 
suffer  more  than  most  people  think 
from  handling  and  shipment.  These 
thi  ngs  can  be  set  down  as  one  of  the 
make-weights  against  the  familiar  pre¬ 
sentation  of  the  farmer’s  life  as  a  hard 
one. 

One  of  the  greatest  curses  of  mill  or 
factory  work  and  with  much  city  work 
of  all  kinds,  is  its  interminable  monot¬ 
ony  :  the  same  process  repeated  hour 


after  hour  and  day  after  day.  In  the 
country  there  is  indeed  monotonous 
work  but  rarely  monotony.  No  task 
continues  very  long:  everything  changes 
infinitely  with  the  seasons  Processes 
are  not  repetitive  but  creative.  Nature 
hates  monotony,  is  ever  changing  and 
restless ;  brings  up  a  storm  to  drive  the 
haymakers  from  their  hurried  work  in 
the  fields ;  sends  rain  to  stop  the  plough¬ 
ing,  or  a  frost  to  hurry  the  apple  har¬ 
vest.  Every  thing  is  full  of  adventure 
and  vicissitude !  A  man  who  has  been 
a  farmer  for  two  hours  at  the  mowing 
must  suddenly  turn  blacksmith  when  his 
machine  breaks  down  and  tinker  with 
wrench  and  hammer ;  and  later  in  the 
day  he  becomes  dairyman,  farrier,  har¬ 
ness-maker.  merchant.  No  kind  of 
wheat  but  is  grist  to  his  mill,  no  know¬ 
ledge  that  he  cannot  use !  And  who  is 
freer  to  be  a  citizen  than  he;  freer  to 
serve  his  state  in  some  one  of  the  in¬ 
numerable  small  offices  which  form  the 
solid  blocks  of  organization  beneath  our 
commonwealth. 

I  thought  last  fall  that  corn-husking 
came  as  near  being  monotonous  work 
as  anv  I  had  ever  done  in  the  country. 
I  presume  in  the  great  corn  fields  of 
the  West,  where  the  husking  goes  on  for 
weeks  at  a  time,  it  probably  does  grow 
really  monotonous.  But  I  soon  found 
that  there  was  a  curious  counter-reward 
attending  even  a  process  as  repetitive  as 
this. 

I  remember  one  afternoon  in  particu¬ 
lar.  It  was  brisk  and  cool  with  ragged 
clouds  like  flung  pennants  in  a  poverty- 
stricken  sky,  and  the  hills  were  a  hazy 
brown,  rather  sad  to  see.  and  in  one  of 
the  apple  trees  at  the  edge  of  the  mea¬ 
dow  the  crows  were  holding  their 
mournful  autumn  parliament. 

At  such  work  as  this  one’s  mind  often 
drops  asleep,  or  at  least  goes  dreaming, 
except  for  the  narrow  margin  of  aware- 
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ness  required  for  the  simple  processes 
of  the  hands.  Its  orders  have  indeed 
been  given :  you  must  kneel  here,  pull- 
aside  the  stalks  one  by  one,  rip  down 
the  husks,  and  twist  off  the  ear — and 
there  is  the  pile  for  the  stripped  stalks, 
and  here  the  basket  for  the  gathered 
corn,  and  these  processes  are  infinitely 
repeated. 

While  all  this  is  going  on,  the  mind 
itself  wanders  off  to  its  own  dear  ad¬ 
ventures,  or  rests,  or  plays.  It  is  in 
these  times  that  most  of  the  airy  flying 
things  of  this  beautiful  world  come  home 
to  us;  things*  that  heavy  footed  reason 
never  quite  overtakes,  nor  stodgy  know¬ 
ledge  ever  knows.  I  think  sometimes 
(as  Sterne  says)  we  thus  intercept 
thoughts  never  intended  for  us  at  all,  or 
uncover  strange  primitive  memories  of 
older  times  than  these — racial  memories. 

At  any  rate,  the  hours  pass  and  sud¬ 
denly  the  mind  comes  home  again,  ir 
comes  home  from  its  wanderings  re¬ 
freshed,  stimulated,  happy.  And  no¬ 
where,  whether  in  cities,  or  travelling  in 
trains,  or  sailing  upon  the  sea,  have  I 
so  often  felt  this  curious  enrichment  as 
I  have  upon  this  hillside,  working  alone 
in  field,  or  garden,  or  orchard.  It  seems 
to  come  up  out  of  the  soil,  or  respond  to 
the  touch  of  growing  things.  . 

VTiat  makes  any  work  interesting  is 
the  fact  that  one  can  make  experiments, 
try  new  things  develop  specialties  and 
grow.  And  where  can  he  do  this  with 
such  success  as  on  the  land,  and  in  d;rect 
contact  with  nature  ?  The  possibilities 
are  here  infinite,  new  machinery,  spray¬ 
ing,  and  seed  testing,  fertilizers,  experi¬ 
mentation  with  new  varieties,  a ’thou¬ 
sand  and  one  methods  all  creative, 
which  may  be  tried  out  in  that  great 
essential  struggle  of  the  farmer  or  gar¬ 
dener  to  command  all  the  forces  of 
nature. 

Because  there  are  farmers,  and  many 


of  them,  who  do  not  experiment  and  do 
not  grow,  but  make  their  occupation  a 
veritable  black  drudgery,  this  is  no  rea¬ 
son  for  painting  a  sombre-hued  picture 
of  country  life.  Any  calling,  the  law, 
the  ministry,  the  medical  profession,  can 
be  blasted  by  fixing  one’s  eyes  only  up¬ 
on  its  ugliest  aspects.  And  farming  at 
its  best  has  become  a  highly  scientific, 
extraordinarily  absorbing,  and  when  all 
is  said,  a  profitable  profession.  Neigh¬ 
bours  of  mine  have  developed  systems 
of  overhead  irrigation  to  make  rain 
when  there  is  no  rain,  and  have  covered 
whole  fields  with  cloth  canopies  to  in¬ 
crease  the  warmth  and  to  protect  the 
crops  from  wind  and  hail,  and  by  the 
analysis  of  the  soil  and  exact  methods 
of  feeding  it  with  fertilizers,  have  come 
as  near  a  complete  command  of  nature 
as  any  farmers  in  the  world.  What  in¬ 
dependent,  resourceful  men  they  are! 
And  many  of  them  have  also  grown  rich 
in  money.  It  is  not  what  nature  does 
with  a  man  that  matters,  but  what  he 
does  with  nature. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  in  these  days  for 
the  farmer  or  the  country  dweller  to  be 
uncultivated  or  uninterested  in  what  art 
often  called,  with  no  very  clear  defini¬ 
tion,  “finer  things  of  life.”  Manv  edu¬ 
cated  men  are  now  on  the  farms  and 
have  their  books  and  magazines,  and 
their  mu/c  and  lectures  and  dramas  not 
too  far  off  in  the  towns.  A  great  change 
in  this  respect  has  come  over  American 
country  life  in  twenty  years.  The  real 
hardships  of  pioneering  have  passed 
away,  and  with  good  roads  and  ma¬ 
chinery,  and  telephones,  and  newspapers 
every  day  by  rural  post,  the  farmer  may 
maintain  as  close  a  touch  with  the  best 
things  the  world  has  to  offer  as  any  man. 
And  if  he  really  have  such  broader  in¬ 
terests  the  winter  furnishes  him  time 
and  leisure  that  no  other  class  of  people 
can  command. 
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I  do  not  know,  truly,  what  we  as  here 
for  upon  this  wonderful  and  beautiful 
earth,  this  incalculably ’interesting  earth, 
unless  it  is  to  crowd  into  a  few  short 
years — when  all  is  said,  terribly  short 
years ! — every  possible  fine  experience 
and  adventure ;  unless  it  is  to  live  our 
lives  to  the  uttermost ;  unless  it  is  to 
seize  upon  every  fresh  impression,  de¬ 
velop  every  latent  capacity ;  to  grow  as 
much  as  ever  we  have  in  our  power  to 
grow.  What  else  can  there  be?  If 
there  is  no  life  beyond  this  one,  we  have 
lived  here  to  the  uttermost.  We’ve  had 
what  we’ve  had!  But  if  there  is  more 
life,  and  still  more  life,  beyond  this  one, 
and  above  and  under  this  one,  and 
around  and  through  this  one,  we  shall 
be  well  prepared  for  that,  whatever  it 
may  be. 

The  real  advantages  of  country  life 
have  come  to  be  a  strong  lure  to  many 
people  in  towns  and  cities ;  but  no  one 
should  attempt  to  “go  back  to  the  land” 
with  the  idea  that  it  is  an  easy  way  to 
escape  the  real  problems  and  difficulties 
of  life.  The  fact  is,  there  is  no  escape. 
The  problems  and  the  difficulties  must 
be  boldly  met  whether  in  city  or  country. 
Farming  in  these  days  is  not  “easy  liv¬ 
ing.”  but  a  highly  skilled  profession,  re¬ 
quiring  much  knowledge,  and  actual 
manual  labor  and  plenty  of  it.  So  many 
come  to  the  country  too  light-heartedly, 
buy  too  much  land,  attempt  unfamiliar 
crops,  expect  to  hire  the  work  done,  and 
soon  find  themselves  facing  discourage¬ 
ment  and  failure.  Ariv  city  man  who 

- 

would  venture  on  this  new  way  of  life 
should  try  it  first  for  a  year  or  so  be¬ 
fore  lie  commits  himself,  try  himself  out 
against  the  actual  problems.  Or,  by 
moving  to  the  country,  still  within  reach 
of  his  accustomed  work,  he  can  have  a 


garden,  or  even  a  small  farm  to  experi¬ 
ment  with.  The  shorter  work-day  has 
made  this  possible  for  a  multitude  of 
wage-workers,  and  I  know  many  in¬ 
stances  in  which  life  because  of  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  get  to  the  soil  has  become 
a  very  different  and  much  finer  thing 
for  them. 

It  is  easy  also  for  many  men  who  are 
engaged  in  professional  work  to  live 
where  they  can  get  their  hands  into  the 
soil  for  part  of  the  time  at  least;  and 
this  may  be  made  as  real  an  experience 
as  far  as  it  goes  as  though  they  owned 
wider  acres  and  devoted  itheir  whole 
time  to  the  work. 

A  man  who  thus  faces  the  problem 
squarely  will  soon  see  whether  country 
life  is  the  thing  for  him;  if  he  finds  it 
truly  so,  he  can  be  as  nearly  assured  of 
“living  happily  ever  after’  as  any  one 
outside  of  a  story  book  can  ever  be.  Out 
of  it  all  is  likely  to  come  some  of  the 
greatest  rewards  that  men  can  know,  a 
robust  body,  a  healthy  appetite,  a  serene 
and  cheerful  spirit. 

And  finally  there  is  one  advantage  not 
so  easy  to  express.  Long  ago  I  read  a 
story  of  Tolstoi’s  called  “The  Candle”; 
how  a  peasant  Russian  forced  to  plough 
on  Easter  Day  lighted  a  candle  to  his 
Lord  and  kept  it  burning  on  his  plough 
When  I  see  a  man  ploughing  in  his  fields 
I  often  think  of  Tolstoi’s  peasant,  and 
wonder  if  this  is  not  as  true  a  way  as 
any  of  worshipping  God.  I  wonder  if 
any  one  truly  worships  God  who  sets 
about  it  with  deliberation,  or  knows 
quite  why  he  does  it. 

“Mv  doctrine  shall  drop  as  the  rain, 
my  speech  shall  distil  as  the  dew,  as  the 
small  rain  upon  the  tender  herb,  and  as 
showers  upon  the  grass.” — From  “Great 
Possessions.” 
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What’s  The  Matter  With  Farming? 

Second  Article 

By  August  Bridle 


JUST  to  prove  that  farming  is  not  a 
business — put  the  Hon.  Finance 
Minister  on  a  common  farm  and  ask 
him  to  operate  it  at  a  profit.  Or  the 
President  of  the  Canadian  Manufactur¬ 
ers’  Association.  Or  the  President  of 
the  C.P.R.  Let  us  not  be  misled  by  the 
fact  that  hundreds  of  big-business  ex¬ 
perts  and  professional  men  are  operat¬ 
ing  farms;  men  like  Sir  Edmund  Walk¬ 
er.  Sir  Henry  Pellatt,  R.  J.  Fleming,  Sir 
William  Mulock  and  dozens  of  others. 
These  men  are  not  farming  for  profit  but 
for  pleasure.  And  as  a  rule  the  two 
don’t  go  together. 

On  the  other  hand,  why  is  a  Minister 
of  Agriculture  usually  a  farmer?  What 
has  practical  farming  got  to  do  with  a 
ministry  of  Agriculture  at  all?  We  all 
know  that  Ministers  are  politicians,  and 
the  average  farmer,  if  he  is  successful 
in  the  calling  he  has  thrust  upon  him 
by  inheritance,  has  no  time  for  politics. 
Hon.  T.  A.  Crerar  is  a  farmer;  he  was 
also  a  good  organizing  head  of  the  Grain 
Growers’  Association  before  he  joined 
the  Union  Government.  Mr.  Doherty, 
Provincial  Minister  of  Agriculture  for 
Ontario,  is  a  farmer  and  a  man  of  edu¬ 
cation.  But  .  none  of  our  Ministers  of 
Agriculture  will  succeed  or  fail  in  this 
portfolio  because  they  are  practical 
farmers.  To  operate  a  farm  is  one 
thing ;  to  operate  a  Government  depart¬ 
ment  is  quite  something  else.  And  un¬ 
less  the  farmer  who  wants  to  be  a  Min¬ 
ister  of  Agriculture  has  a  great  deal 
better  /qualification  ,for  the  post  than 
being  a  successful  farmer,  he  will  be  a 
firstrate  failure — not  because  he  is  an 


ignoramus  at  politics,  but  because  his 
experience  as  a  successful  farmer  has 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  opera¬ 
tion  of  a  big  department  in  a  Govern¬ 
ment.  . 

Farming,  as  we  know  it  in  Canada  up 
to  the  present,  is  not  a  business.  The 
average  farmer  is  not  a  business  man. 
He  has  no  time  for  business.  He  is 
too  busy  farming.  But  until  farming 
becomes  a  business  it  will  never  occupy 
the  place  it  should  in  the  trade  and  the 
life  and  the  overseas  credit  of  this 
country.  Modern  business  has  outgrown 
the  average  farmer.  In  spite  of  that 
the  amount  of  capital  invested  in  farms 
and  farming  exceeds  by  several  million 
the  amount  invested  in  any  other  in¬ 
dustry.  Farming  is  one  of  the  big  in¬ 
terests.  It  is  the  biggest  interest  we 
have.  And  why  not?  The  ultimate 
source  of  all  wealth  is  the  land,  the 
mine,  and  the  sea.  And  we  have  more 
land  than  we  have  water  available  for 
cultivation.  Our  farms  are  greater  in 
extent  than  our  fisheries.  And  the  for¬ 
est  of  to-day  becomes  the  farm  of  to¬ 
morrow.  Yet  we  are  allowing  the  farm 
to  slip  back  from  its  own  place  in 
Canadian  exports  and  the  doctors  of  true 
progress  would  have  us  believe  that  if  we 
are  to  bulge  our  exports  commensurate 
with  our  national  importance  we  must 
do  it  with  the  commodities  more  valu¬ 
able  per  bulk  than  wheat  and  cattle  and 
fruit. 

Well,  farming  is  not  merely  a  case 
for  exports  and  experts.  It’s  a  matter 
for  business. 

Of  course,  there  are  all  kinds  of 
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farmers ;  the  man  who  inherits  a  mort¬ 
gage ;  the  man  who  puts  a  few  thousand 
dollars  into  a  town-side  farm  and  runs 
it  as  a  side-line;  the  nabob  who  sinks  a 
large  fortune  in  a  tract  of  land  which  he 
improves  into  a  piece  of  landscape  to 
entertain  his  friends  and  loses  more  in 
a  year  than  the  average  farmer  can 
make  in  a  lifetime;  the  man  who  uses 
the  farm  as  a  convenient  centre  of  oper¬ 
ations  for  buying  and  selling  stock;  the 
man  who  buys  a  farm  to  sell  it  again-' 
and  the  man  who  takes  a  farm  as  pay¬ 
ment  of  a  mortgage.  But  did  you  ever 
hear  of  any  town  man  investing  money 
in  a  farm  on  the  same  principle  as  he 
would  invest  in  a  corner  lot  or  mine? 
Did  you  ever  meet  a  man  who  paid  as 
much  respect  to  a  hundred  acres  of  land 
that  produced  wealth  every  year  by 
adding  to  the  world’s  eatables  and  wear¬ 
ables  as  he  would  to  a  corner  lot  down¬ 
town  that  runs  into  more  money  every 
year  because  a  thousand  people  pay  car¬ 
fares  every  day  to  do  business  around 
that  corner? 

The  fact  is  that  the  downtown  man 
has  no  use  for  the  farm  as  an  invest¬ 
ment.  In  spite  of  the  good  prices  for  the 
past  fifteen  years  and  the  fat  prices  of 

war  he  regards  the  farm  as  a  place 
where  a  man  is  sure  to  lose  money  un¬ 
less  he  has  the  experience  of  a  farmer 
in  spending  it.  All  the  average  towns¬ 
man  knows  about  a  farm  is  seeing  it 
from  a  motor-car  or  spending  a  couple 
of  weeks  on  a  farm  when  he  had  no¬ 
where  else  to  go.  Though  in  every  town 
and  city  of  Eastern  Canada  there  are 
scores  and  hundreds  of  men  who  were 
brought  up  on  a  farm  and  never  admit 
it  unless  the  talk  at  the  club  seems  to 
gravitate  towards  farming,  the  town  and 
the  farm  are  divided  by  a  great  gulf. 
The  farmer  knows  the  town  because  it  is 
his  market.  The  townsman  hates  the 
farm  because  he  believes  the  farmer  of 
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to-day  is  a  member  of  a  great  combine 
to  hold  him  up  for  high  prices,  and  the 
farmer  of  yesterday  was  a  man  who 
barely  grubbed  for  a  living. 

There  are  prairie  farmers  who  spend 
their  winters  at  the  Royal  Alexandra 
Hotel  in  Winnipeg.  These  men  know 
more  about  the  town  than  the  citizen  of 
Winnipeg  knows  about  the  prairie  farm. 
The  average  Manitoba  farmer  could  get 
along  as  well  at  3  town  business  as  he 
does  on  the  land.  He  often  knows  as 
much  about  the  wheat  pit  as  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Grain  Exchange.  There  are 
farmers  in  Ontario  who  know  as  much 
about  common  business  as  they  do  about 
the  farm.  There  are  others  who  prac¬ 
tise  business  on  their  farms  and  know 
exactly  why  an  acre  anywhere  in  the 
vinicinity  between  Oakville  and  Niagara 
is  worth  a  thousand  dollars  in  produc¬ 
tion,  and  why  an  acre  not  too  far  from 
Weston,  Ont.,  might  have  been  worth 
S500  the  other  day  as  a  speculation. 
There  are  general  purpose  farmers  born 
on  the  farm  who  make  the  farm  balance 
itself  in  the  ledger  down  to  the  cost  of 
a  wire  nail. 

But  all  sudh  business-like  farmers 
are  the  notable  exception.  And  it  is  the 
whole  essence  of  farming,  as  it  has  been 
and  still  is,  that  they  should  not  become 
the  rule  unless  there  comes  a  revolution 
in  the  busines  of  farming.  The  man 
who  inherits  a  mortgage  is  engaged  in  a 
business  demanding  as  much  financial 
treatment  as  a  trust  company.  But  he 
keeps  away  from  that  side  of  it.  He 
goes  on  rotating  crops,  raising  cattle,  im¬ 
proving  the  varieties  of  his  wheat  and 
the  breeds  of  his  hogs,  specializing  in 
machinery  that  saves  labor  and  costs 
money,  and  because  a  good  percentage 
of  his  living  comes  directly  from  the 
land  he  keeps  no  books. 

Until  farms  are  operated  on  a  direct 
profit  and  loss  basis,  farming  will  never 
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be  popular.  Why  is  it  that  nine-tenths 
of  our  farmers  had  to  be  born  on  farms? 
Why  should  men  drift  away  in  thou¬ 
sands  from  the  farm  and  spend  money 
educating  themselves  for  business  or 
professional  life,  or  go  directly  into  in¬ 
dustrial  life,  when  it's  only  once  in  a 
blue  moon  that  we  hear  of  a  man  born 
in  town  who  becomes  a  farmer?  The 
man  worked  for  this  summer  was  the 
only  farmer  I  ever  knew  at  first  hand 
who  was  not  born  on  a  farm.  He  was 
the  son  of  an  English  Church  clergy¬ 
man.  But  he  always  had  a  desire  for 
the  adventure  of  farming.  He  is  an 
enthusiast  who  makes  money  as  a  far¬ 
mer,  and  as  a  rule  never  joins  in  the 
chorus  of  croaking  that  comes  so  easily 
from  the  average  farm  community.  He 
operates  his  hundred  acres,  one-half  of 
which  was  originally  owned  by  a  man 
who  had  eight  sons.  All  these  sons 
hated  the  farm  on  which  they  were  born. 
They  left  it.  One  became  a  Christian 
Scientist;  one  went  into  chemistry,  of 
which  he  is  now  professor  in  Toronto; 
the  rest  drifted  into  other  businesses, 
some  of  them  into  real  estate.  The 
youngest,  who  seemed  to  be  finally  en¬ 
titled  to  the  Ontario  farm,  wrote  to  his 
father  from  out  West : 

“Please  sell  the  old  farm  for  what¬ 
ever  you  can  get.  I  don’t  want  it.” 

Here  were  eight  men  who  broke  away 
from  one  Ontario  hundred  acres  to  go 
into  something  else.  Where  is  the  town 
family  of  eight  or  even  less,  of  whom 
even  one  boy  has  broken  away  to  be  a 
farmer ? 

There  must  be  a  reason  why  men  who 
were  not  born  on  the  farm  seldom  or 
never  become  farmers.  There  are  two. 
One  is  the  lure  of  the  town,  and  the 
crowd.  The  other  is  the  fact  that  farm¬ 
ing  is  recognized  as  having  too  much 
hard  horse  work  for  all  the  money  there 
is  in  it.  The  lure  of  the  town  is  an  old 


one.  It  has  come  to  most  countries; 
England,  France,  Germany,  the  United 
States — and  Canada — have  all  discover¬ 
ed  that  in  order  to  boost  national  busi¬ 
ness  the  town  must  be  built  up.  Labor  is 
found  to  be  more  productive  in  places 

where  labor  is  more  concentrated  among 
raw  materials  of  industry.  The  idea  of 
a  hundred  acres  for  one  man  and  his 
hired  help  has  been  abandoned.  Men 
do  not  want  land.  They  want  wages 
and  the  crowd.  The  wages  of  industry 
are  bigger  than  those  of  the  farm,  be¬ 
cause  industries  are  run  on  business 
principles. 

Just  as  I  write  this  comes  a  letter 
from  a  man  in  Oshawa,  Ont.,  saying: 
“I  am  now  back  to  the  land,  having 
bought  an  acre  and  a  little  ranch  house 
here  a  month  ago  to-morrow.  My  wife 
and  I  had  planned  to  endeavour  to  make 
a  living  and  competence  on  a  home  in  a 
garden,  and  after  she  died  early  in  the 
year  I  determined  to  follow  out  our 
mutual  plan.  So  here  I  am  working 
hard  with  my  rabbits,  poultry  and  gar¬ 
den,  and  from  present  indications  will 
be  able  to  exist  until  my  first  crop  comes 
m.  It  is  delightful  work,  and  I  believe 
this  plan  of  a  little  land  for  a  living  will 
help  solve  some  serious  economic  prob¬ 
lems.” 

Tht  man  used  to  be  for  years  an 
editor  in  Toronto.  His  acre  of  land  is 
not  a  farm.  He  does  not  expect  it  to 
give  him  a  living ;  only  to  help  solve  his 
economic  problems.  He  would  go  all  to 
pieces  on  a  real  farm,  because  the  work 
of  farming  is  altogether  different  from 
anything  he  ever  knew.  An  acre  is  only 
an  expanded  back  yard  to  be  worked  by 
hard  labor.  A  farm  is  a  big  thing  re¬ 
quiring  costly  machinery,  horses,  wag¬ 
ons,  cattle,  hogs  and  barns.  There  is 
more  difference  between  a  farm  and  a 
frugal  acre  than  there  is  betwen  the 
acre  and  the  back  yard.  The  farm  takes 
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a  man  clean  into  another  world.  The 
change  is  one  that  no  townsman  will 
face  because  it  is  so  devilish  unfamiliar. 

And  one  big  reason  why  the  farm  does 
not  lure  men  to  it  is  because  farming  is 
not  a  business.  Living  is  better,  wages 
lower.  Life  is  more  isolated,  and  in 
most  cases  more  strenuous.  The  pro¬ 
fits  of  this  farm  in  normal  times  do  not 
compete  with  the  profits  from  business. 

And  until  farming  becomes  a  busi¬ 
ness  this  handicap  will  always  keep  it 
unpopular.  When  farming  becomes  a 
real  business  it  will  pay  dividends  on 
capital  equal  to  those  paid  in  any  other 
average  business ;  wages  to  compete 
with  the  best  average  wages  under  any 
scale  of  a  union ;  a  better  living  to  offset 
the  comparative  isolation ;  hours  no 
longer  than  in  the  factory;  a  winter  of 
comparative  ease  to  balance  a  summer  of 
hard  work. 

The  fa  rm  is  too  important  a  part  of 
any  nation’s  life  to  be  kept  in  the  cate¬ 
gory  of  things  not  run  as  a  business. 
Canada  will  be  a  more  prosperous  coun¬ 
try  with  a  higher  average  of  well-being 
when  a  return  comes  to  the  land ;  when 
back-to-the-land  is  not  a  mere  exodus  of 
townspeople  to  suburban  acres,  or  of 
nabobs  to  money-losing  show  farms ; 
when  the  farmer  is  no  longer  regarded 
as  a  Rube — who  in  turn  looks  upon  the 


town-man  as  a  ridiculous  and  parasitic 
greenhorn ;  when  labor  will  go  to  the 
land  because  it  pays,  and  when  capital 
will  hunt  for  investment  in  farm  pro¬ 
perties. 

The  town  and  the  country  must  for¬ 
get  their  differences  and  work  together 
for  the  good  of  all.  The  farmer  should 
not  require  to  be  organized  as  a  class  or 
a  political  party.  His  interests  are  ev¬ 
erybody’s.  If  he  fails,  none  of  us  can 
long  succeed.  A  nation  that  depletes  the 
farms  and  imports  food  for  the  sake  of 
building  up  big  industries  is  on  the 
wrong  economic  track.  And  when 
farming  becomes  a  real  business,  no  na¬ 
tion  that  is  worth  while  will  neglect  its 
farms  for  the  sake  of  building  up  its 
other  industries.  Farming  is  not  an  act 
of  Providence,  or  a  curse  of  inheritance. 
It  is  a  manufacturing  industry.  It  calls 
for  as  much  brains  and  science  and 
organizing  enthusiasm  as  any  other  in¬ 
dustry  and  more  than  most.  And  when 
brains  and  labor  and  capital  turn  to  the 
land,  the  true  sourde  of  all  ffatural 
wealth  and  well-being,  we  shall  all  be 
better  off.  That  will  not  be  until  the 
man  who  manages  a  farm  has  been 
frained  in  business;  till  the  education 
given  to  farmers  at  the  agricultural  col¬ 
leges  has  for  one  cf  its  biggest  items 
farm  management. — Courtesy  Canadian 
Courier. 
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The  Memorial  Hall 


IT  is .  now  two  years  since  the  first 
drive  was  made  for  funds  with 
which  to  build  a  College  Memorial  Hall. 
-  At  the  time  of  its  conception  a  vast 
amount  of  enthusiasm  was  shown  by  the 
student  body  and  faculty.  Members  of 
the  faculty  were  appointed  to  act  on 
organization  and  financial  committees. 
Year  classes  were  organized  to  canvass 
the  college  and  city;  and  every  under¬ 
graduate  gave  his  subscription  to  the 
fund.  It  was  of  course  then  realized 
that  some  time  would  elapse  before  the 
total  amount  needed  could  be  secured, 
but  the  subscribers  and  those  who  gave 
their  help  in  the  initial  work  of  collect¬ 
ing  fully  expected  to  hear  some  definite 
word  of  progress  at  an  early  date.  There 
has  been  a  most  depressing  silence 
maintained  by  the  committee  in  charge 


ever  since.  The  only  published  state¬ 
ment  appeared  in  the  March  Review  of 
nineteen-twenty  in  the  form  of  an  in¬ 
complete  list  of  subscriptions  from  for¬ 
mer  years,  and  as  a  vague  and  unsub¬ 
stantiated  editorial  in  the  Review  of 
April,  nineteen-twenty-one.  Xo  full  finan¬ 
cial  statement  has  ever  been  issued.  The 
subscribers  have  have  heard  no  further 
word  as  to  building  plans ;  no  authentic 
information  as  to  when  the  work  of 
construction  would  be  started  or  whether 
it  would  ever  be  started. 

Accordingly  there  now  comes  from 
about  the  College  a  pressing  demand  for 
information  regarding  the  state  of  the 
fund  and  the  immediate  plans  of  the 
committee  in  charge.  The  question  has 
been  raised  by  the  O.  A.  C.  Returned 
Men’s  Club  and  by  ex-students  through- 
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out  the  country.  Moreover,  there  seems 
to  exist  the  feeling  that  no  further  sub¬ 
scriptions  will  be  received  from  several 
likely  sources  until  the  information  is 
forthcoming.  The  Review  is  quite  in 
accord  with  this  demand.  We  feel  that 
a  serious  mistake  has  been  made  in  not 
keeping  the  project  before  the  public 
through  the  medium  of  newspaper  and 
magazine  articles.  It  was  definitely 
planned  at  the  start  that  the  Review 
would  be  given  monthly  statements  to 
publish,  but  we  have  as  yet  received 
only  one,  and  that  almost  two  years  ago. 
No  -matter  what  total  has  been  reached, 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  a  more  vigbrous 
press  publicity  would  have  achieved 
greater  results.  The  response  to  an 
appeal  based  upon  sentimental  and 
patriotic  grounds  soon  grows  feeble  un¬ 
less  spurred  on  by  a  strong  campaign 
by  press  and  public.  On  account  of  this 
lack  of  publicity  many  valuable  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  swelling  the  fund  have  been 
lost.  We  have  the  example  of  the  first 
and  second  years  now  at  the  College. 
Of  the  students  of  these  years  there  are 
perhaps  twenty  per  cent,  who  know  that 
such  a  project  as  building  a  Memorial 
Hall  is  under  way.  Among  this  twenty 
per  cent,  there  is  not  one  student  who 
has  any  true  knowledge  of  the  nature 
of  the  Memorial.  It  is  doubtful  whether 
any  student  of  these  years  has  been 
asked  to  subscribe  and  it  is  extremely 
improbable  that  any  would  subscribe, 
untouched  as  he  is  by  the  spirit  of  the 
undertaking. 

Another  question  is  being  asked  by 


ex-students  which  has  to  do  with  some¬ 
thing  quite  apart  from  finances.  When 
the  project  was  first  planned,  the  mem¬ 
ory  of  fallen  comrades  was  uppermost 
in  our  minds  and  the  structure  of  the 
Hall  was  raised  about  the  keenest  desire 
to  perpetuate  their  memory.  The  main 
object  of  the  building  was  to  keep  for¬ 
ever  in  the  minds  of  the  present  and 
coming  generations  of  students  the  nobil¬ 
ity  of  the  sacrifice  of  the  fallen.  The 
question  of  utility  was  but  a  second  one. 
But  time  has  passed  since  the  scheme 
first  took  shape  and  it  seems  war  mem¬ 
ories  are  apt  to  fade  quickly.  At  any 
rate,  there  seems  to  be  a  fear  expressed 
by  many  that  the  needs  of  the  present 
may  tend  to  warp  this  sacred  Memorial 
to  the  more  utilitarian  form  of  a  mere 
convocation  hall.  It  is  not  suggested 
that  such  is  the  case,  but  this  point  is 
being  raised  and  merely  goes  to  show 
that  an  early  publication  of  plans  is 
absolutely  necessary. 

Years  twenty-one  and  twenty  have 
left  the  College  with  no  word  as  to  the 
building ;  year  twenty-two  is  firmly  de¬ 
termined  to  have  a  full  report  from  the 
committee  in  charge  placed  before  it  ere 
graduating  day  comes  along.  Not  only 
is  it  anxious  t0  hear  regarding  the  fin¬ 
ances,  but  also  as  to  plans  and  when  the 
contractor  will  cut  the  first  sod  for  the 
foundation.  Acting  on  this  request  and 
voicing  the  feeling  of  all  subscribers  to 
the  fund,  the  Review  urges  that  a  full 
report  be  presented  to  the  public  at  a 
very  early  date. 


The  requirements  of  a  good  farmer  are  at  least  four: 

The  ability  to  make  a  full  and  comfortable  living  from  the  land  ; 
to  leave  the  farm  more  productive  than  it  was  when  he  took  it. 
to  be  of  good  service  to  the  community; 
to  rear  a  family  carefully  and  well ; 


L.  H.  Bailey. 
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1  he  Mail  Box 

Criticism,  Correcti  >nq  Opinions  and  Advice,  By  Review  Readers 

That  Dismal  Failure-— 


When  Drury  writes  the  leading  line, 

Or  other  worthy  scolar, 

J 

How  pleased  he’ll  be  when  we  consign 
Our  condescending  dollar. 

To  railroading  should  hie  away 

All  those  who  seek  commercial  strife: 
Write  now  for  love  and  let  the  pay 
Be  haggled  for  in  later  life. 

— “ Brakeman !’ 

Editor,  Review : 

Sir, — I  read  in  your  July  number  a 
letter  written  by  one  “Railroader,”  be¬ 
wailing  the  fact  “that  so  far  as  concerns 
the  real  and  vital  interests  of  practical 
agriculture,  the  Review  has  from  birth 
been  a  dismal  failure."  He- sounds  the 
death  knell  of  amateur  journalism  at 
the  O.A.C.  and  suggests,  as  the  “only 
practical  solution,”  that  returns  in  cash 
be  made  for  articles  submitted. 

I  agree  with  much  that  Mr.  Railroader 
says,  but  believe  that,  in  his  anxiety  to 
make  his  point,  he  somewhat  unduly 
stresses  the  dismal  failure  note.  As  an 
antidote  I  might  say,  in  passing,  that  I 
saw  the  Review  quoted  quite  recently  'in 
the  literary  columns  of  a  Vancouver 
daily  and  referred  to  as  a  “well-written 
and  well  ‘got-up’  periodical.” 

The  question  seems  to  be  raised  as  to 
why  we,  the  students,  publish  this 
monthly  paper.  Is  it  to  go  into  compe¬ 
tition  with  the  “great  many  magazines, 
journals,  papers  and  periodicals,  both -in 
Canada  and  the  U.S.A.,”  of  which  Rail¬ 
roader  speaks,  or  is  it  primarily  to  min¬ 
ister  to  the  special  needs  of  those  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  college — to  supply  something 
which  no  other  journal  supplies?  I  take 
it  that  the  staff,  w  hich  we  elect  to  gratu¬ 


itously  bear  the  burden  of  publication, 
is  not  called  upon  to  produce  a  maga¬ 
zine  which  will  be  read  in  “every  self- 
respecting  farm  home  in  Ontario,”  but 
rather  to  provide  entertaining  and  pro¬ 
fitable  reading  for  students,  ex-students 
and  friends  of  the  college.  The  Review 
is  at  once  a  record  of  college  life  and 
opinion  and  a  means  of  bringing  before 
its  readers  articles,  from  within  and 
without,  which  should  be  of  particular 
interest  to  the  man  who  studies  Agri¬ 
culture.  If  their  appeal  to  the  farmer 
should  be  such  that  the  magazine  will  be 
sought  'for  by  those  having  no  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  O.A.C.,  we  shall  have 
achieved,  in  our  spare  time,  as  it  were, 
something  which  has  so  far  only  been 
accomplished  by  paid  staffs  of  journal¬ 
ists  and  agents.  To  aim  at  this  is  worthy 
optimism — to  bemoan  our  dismal  failure 
is  wanton  passimism. 

In  spite  of  “Railroader”  and  his 
sweeping  condemnations,  I  have  found 
much  in  the  Review  worth  reading.  No 
doubt,  whatever  saving  graces  there 
may  be,  they  will  be  unnoticed  by  those 
who  believe  that  no  good  thing  could 
ever  come  out  ‘of  our  college  paper. 
However,  the  fact  remains  that  im¬ 
provement  is  needed  both  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  and  quality  of  contributions. 

That  payment  for  these,  if  found 
financially  possible,  would  make  for  this 
improvement,  is  not  to  be  doubted, 
though  it  is  less  certain  that  “all  de¬ 
mands  would  be  readily  supplied.”  It' 
would  at  least  preserve  the  Editor  from 
constantly  begging.  But  niggardly  pay¬ 
ment  would  be  worse  than  useless.  In 
spite  of  cynics  there  is  still  some  satis- 
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taction  in  doing  something  for  nothing, 
but  little  in  doing  something  for  next 
to  nothing. 

•  In  considering  such  questions  as  cash 
for  articles,  delay  in  printing  etc.,  is  it 
necessary  to  look  to  economy  in  pro¬ 
duction  for  the  financial  means  ?  Will 
the  quality  of  paper  bear  stringent 
“economical  measures'’?  A  perusal  of 
the  balance  sheets  of  the  Co-op  will 
show  that  the  Review  is  making  money. 
Now  that  the  Rink  has  become  “self- 
“supporting”  (we  hope),  may  we  not 
expect  that  some  of  the  profits  of  our 


college  periodical  will  be  devoted  to  its 
own  needs  ? 

At  any  rate,  should  it  still  be  found 
impossible  to  give  cash  for  services 
rendered,  let  those  who  are  capable  of 
contributing  endeavour  to  put  off  that 
terribly  “ubiquitous  .  vice  of  Mammon- 
ism’’  (too  often  a  matter  of  hard  neces¬ 
sity)  and  make  our  paper  a  worthy  ad¬ 
vertisement  of  the  O.A.C.  It  had  been 
done,  it  is  being  done — but  not  by  all. 

Your  obedient  servant, 

“Excursionist” 


The  Initiation 


IF  being  thickly  covered  with  dirt 
means  anything,,  the  freshmen  of 
the  class  of  '25  were  well  and  properly 
initiated.  Experts  who  have  watched 
initiations  for  lo  these  many  years’,  aver 
that  never  in  their  recollection  has  so 
much  dirt  per  square  inch  of  the  human 
anatomy  been  made  to  ahere  to  the  lowly 
freshman.  And,  though  the  writer  has 
only  been  familiar  with  initiations  for 
the  past  six  years.,  he  will  say  that  never 
in  that  time  has  a  freshman  Glass  taken 
its  medicine  with  a  better  graco  or  shown 
a  more  commendable  spirit  of  sports¬ 
manship. 

The  tonsorial  parlor  conducted  by  the 
sophomores  rivalled  that  opened  recent¬ 
ly  by  the  Co-operative  Society  in  its 


service  and  efficiency.  No  one  was  kept 
waiting;  no  one  thought  the  job  was 
not  thoroughly  done,  and  no  jugular 
veins  were  opened  by  mistake.  Head 
rubs  were  given  with  axle  grease,  shav¬ 
ing  was  done  with  a  shingle,  sand  was 
applied  a  la  Mennen’s  after-shave  pow¬ 
der.  and,  when  the  job  was  finished,  the 
patient  was  sprayed  with  Zenoleum  per¬ 
fume  to  signify  that  he  was  correctly 
prepared  for  the  day  and  for  the  year. 

Some  people,  mostly  from  the  class 
of  the  idle  rich,  go  to  famous  resorts  to 
take  mud  baths  for  their  health,  but  the 
freshmen  of  '25  were  invited  blind¬ 
folded  to  the  top  of  a  well-greased  chute 
and  glissaded  into  the  very  heart  of  a 
wallow  which  would  rejoice  the  heart 
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of  a  Duroc-Jersey.  The  only  draw¬ 
back  to  the  general  enjoyment  was  that 
several  freshmen  on  emerging  from  the 
puddle  imagined  that  they  were  New¬ 
foundland  dogs  emerging  from  a  dip  in 
the  briny  and  persisted  in  shaking  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  clean 
water  shaken  over  you  when  you  have 
on  the  only  suit  that  you  dare  wear  on 
the  campus,  but  to  be  suddenly  covered 
with  a  layer  of  mother  earth  shaken  from 
the  vigorous  fingers  of  a  vision  in  mud 
is  entirely,  as  Stephen  Leacock  would 
say,  “behind  the  beyond,” 

Another  time-honored  custom  carried 
out  by  the  masters  of  the  day  was  that 
of  requesting  the  frosh  to  crawl  along 
a  specially  prepared  strip  of  canvas 
covered  with  a  “gooey”  compound,  at 


The  old  familiar  mud  track 
the  same  time  being  held  down  by  a 
volley  ball  net  pinned  above  him.  Fight¬ 
ing  on  a  greasy  pole  with  sacks  filled 


with  some  black  and  dirty  substance  also 
took  some  time  and  a  lot  of  energy 
from  the  freshmen. 


Is  Now  a  Real  Road 

Taken  altogether,  the  initiation  plan¬ 
ned  by  the  sophomores  showed  consid¬ 
erable  ingenuity  and.  according  to  some 
of  the  spectators,  a  trifle  too  much  dirt. 
However,  everybody  took  the  afternoon 
of  sport  in  good  part  and  the  incoming 
year  was  well  received,  which  was  the 
main  object  aimed  at. 

The  flag  fight  was  short  and  sweet. 
After  just  forty-seven  sceonds  of  con¬ 
flict,  punctuated  by  the  thud  of  soft, 
squashy  tomatoes,  the  sophomores  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  hauling  down  the  red  flag 
which  the  freshmen  were  assigned  to 
defend.  Some  unknown  freshman  won 
fame  by  diving  under  the  second  buck 
directed  by  the  second  year  men  and 
effectively  stopping  it.  However  the 
third  went  home  to  the  pole  and  in  a  few 
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seconds  the  fight  was  over  and  the  class  the  membership  of  the  Ontario  Agri- 
of  ’25  had  been  formally  received  into  cultural  College. 


A  Flag  Fight 

Mac  Hall  Again 


It  frequently  happens  that  an  informal 
and  more  or  less  impromptu  social 
evening  provides  for  those  present  as 
much  genuine  pleasure  as  might  be  de¬ 
rived  from  a  larger,  more  formal  affair 
involving  such  horrors  as  prearranged 
programmes,  borrowed  swallow-tails, 
crowded  floors,  et  al.  Such  was  the 
case  on  the  night  of  Saturday,  Oct.  1, 
when,  after  a  strenuous  field  day,  the 
girls’  Athletic  Association  staged  a 
short  but  enjoyable  dance  in  the  Mac 
Hall  gym. 

The  regular  fussers  turned  out  in  full 
force  to  meet  their  friends  of  last  term. 
Their  ranks  were  augmented  by  many 
who,  though  having  few  old  friends, 
were  anxious  to  make  new  ones.  That 
the  gym  was  not  over-crowded  was  due 
to  the  foresight  of  the  sophomores, 
who,  with  commendable  zeal,  had  usher¬ 
ed  the  red  cap  brigade  in  a  Guelph  and 
Griffin  direction.  The  freshettes  were 
present  in  desirable  numbers.  Possibly 
they  were  anxious  to  appear  at  better 


advantage  than  they  had  done  in  their 
heavier  war  paint  and  mottley  garb  of 
the  afternoon.  If  so,  they  certainly 
accomplished  their  object  and,  inci¬ 
dentally,  more  than  lived  up  to  advance 
reports  of  the  pulchritude  of  the  new¬ 
comers.  That  semi-musical  jingle  was 
soon  located,  but,  honestly,  we  had  step¬ 
ped  around  that  gym  with  two  Associates 
and  one  Home-wrecker  before  we  notic¬ 
ed  those  unmentionable  pendants. 

Dancing  was  enjoyed  from  eight  to 
ten,  and  those  on  the  floor  were  much 
indebted  to  their  classmates  and  to  Mrs. 
Fuller  for  the  music  which  was  so  kind¬ 
ly  provided. 

\  Introductions  were  much  in  order, 
but,  judging  from  the  numbers  which 
decorated  the  walls  on  both  sides  of  the 
gym,  much  more  might  have  been  done 
in  that  direction.  Personally,  we  are 
inclined  to  blame  the  boys.  W  ould  it 
be  so  dreadfully  wicked  if,  when  ador¬ 
able  freshettes  by  the  score  are  sitting 
around  waiting  to  be  made  acquainted, 
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the  boys  should  forget  that  such  things  necessary?  We  know  some  that  would 
as  introductions  are  usually  considered  “take  a  Brodie.” 

All  We  Need  is  Music 


Changes  and  innovations  are  numerous 
on  College  Heights  in  this  year  of  our 
Lord  1921.  None  has  excited  more 
comment — mostly  favorable,  of  course — 
than  the  thrice  daily  presence  in  the 
dining  hall  of  the  hundred  and  fifty 
damsels  from  across  the  way,  duly 
chaperoned  in  accordance  with  college 
conventions  by  Mrs.  Fuller  and  the  staff 
from  the  Institute. 

The  attitude  toward  the  newcomers 
of  those  who  formerly  held  exclusive  fig¬ 
throwing  rights  in  the  college  quick- 
lunch  varies  with  the  viewpoint,  but  on 
the  whole  we  are  very  glad  to  see  them. 
To  be  sure,  we  have  with  us  that  gloomy 
individual  who  has  never  yet  been  inside 
the  portals  of  Mac  Hall.  He  pictures 
himself  obliged  to  crawl  out  of  the 
blankets  two  minutes  earlier  every 
morning  so  that  he  may  drape  a  collar 
and  tie  around  his  neck  instead  of  the 
old  blue  sweater  which  did  such  excel¬ 
lent  service  last  year.  He  sees  himself 
stamping  his  feet  in  shivering  misery 
oustide  the  big  doors,  on  wintry  morn¬ 
ings.  while  an  apparentlv  endless  stream 
of  femininity  files  slowly  by  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  headcheese.  The  girls  mav 
turn  out  in  their  unbuttoned  goloshes, 
but  what  would  be  whispered  if 
he  should  dash  over  from  the  old  resi¬ 
dence  in  those  good  old  slippers  ? 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  the  fel¬ 
low  who  likes  “the  tall  ones,  the  small 
ones,"  and  all  those  in  between.  Within 
his  particular  horizon,  everything  is 
lovely.  He  knows  that  Mac  Hall  shel¬ 
ters  quite  a  few  young  ladies  whose  pre¬ 
sence  there  would  have  been  impossible 
if  the  Mac  dining  hall  had  not  been  con¬ 
verted  into  dormitories.  Consequentlv 
it  irks  him  little  that  a  neighbor’s  elbow 


should  tickle  his  ribs  while  ten  men 
struggle  for  nine  men's  grub. 

‘“Let  them  all  come.’’  he  says.  “If  they 
can  find  room  for  them  to  sleep  over 
there,  we’ll  find  room  for  them  in  the 
dining  hall,  if  we  have  to  sit  twelve  to 
a  table  and  two  underneath.” 

There  is  another  thing  that  pleases 
him.  Why  wait  an  hour  for  a  chance  at 
the  Mac  Hall  phone  when,  by  a  little 
manoeuvring,  arrangements  for  that 
wiener  roast  or  Sunday  stroll  can  be 
made  in  two  minutes  on  the  dining  hall 
steps.  Admittedly  there  is  some  danger 
of  a  fellow  ‘‘getting  his  name  up,”  but, 
pshaw,  one  can  always  pretend  to  be 
looking  for  a  lost  nickel  or  tving  a  shoe 
lace.  < 

The  sophs  might  be  allowed  to  sing 
a  tale  of  woe,  for,  unfortunately,  most 
of  them  have  to  dine  elsewhere.  But 
do  they  complain?  Not  very  much. 

“Look  at  the  swell  meals  we’re  get¬ 
ting  down  town,”  is  heard  from  those 
who  have  ferreted  out  boarding  houses 
just  like  home. 

Besides,  there  is  every  prospect  for  a 
flourishing  trade  in  hair  cuts  among 
those  freshmen  whose  tables  are  in 
dangerous  proximity  to  those  of  the  fair 
ones. 

There  are  some  denizens  of  Mills 
Hall  and  the  old  residence  who  fear  that 
the  refining  influence,  the  feminine 
touch,  of  the  newcomers  may  lessen  the 
hilarious  activities  which,  in  days  gone 
bv,  added  so  greatly  to  the  enjoyment 
of  the  mea’s.  but  they  are  in  the  min¬ 
ority.  We  feel  that,  in  cordially  wel¬ 
coming  the  girls  to  our  Dining  Hall,  we 
are  expressing  the  sentiments  of  prac¬ 
tically  the  entire  student  body. 
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Still  More  “Pep”  College 

- 


In  spite  of  the  Fall  term  opening  two 
weeks  later  than  usual,  College  athletics 
are  away  to  a  good  start,  with  everyone 
working  hard  to  uphold  our  athletic 
traditions  and  making  a  determined  ef¬ 
fort  to  do  more  than  ever  before  in  the 
sporting  line. 

One  week  ahead  of  the  opening  day 
saw  an  advance  guard  of  husky  rugby 
men  and  track  athletes  back  for  hard 
training,  with  the  result  that  our  chances 
at  the  Inter-Faculty  Meet  on  October 
10th  are  decidedly  good.  If  the  College 
track  men  are  successful  at  Toronto  we 
shall  be  represented  at  the  Inter-Col¬ 
legiate  Meet  at  Kingston,  where  we 
hope  to  make  a  good  showing. 

With  the  boys  training  hard  under 
our  new  Physical  Director,  Mr.  Art. 
Musgrave,  and  Assistant  Coach  K.  W. 
Forman,  our  rugby  prospects  are  the 
best  yet.  That  the  College  has  some 
splendid  material  to  work  on  is  very 
evident  at  the  work-outs  thev  have  been 
going  through,  and  Art  is  very  confident 
that  our  teams  will  make  a  creditable 
showing  in  the  Intermediate  Intercol¬ 
legiate  Rugby  Union,  the  Junior  Inter¬ 
collegiate  and  also  in  the  semi-finals  and 
finals  of  the  Mulock  Cup. 

That  the  rugby  team  mean  business 
was  demonstrated  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  4th. 
when  the  College  men  trimmed  the 
Guelph  Intermediate  O.R.F.U.  team  at 
Exhibition  Grounds  to  the  tune  of  23-0. 


The  game  was  played  late  in  the  even¬ 
ing  and  was  pretty  soft  for  the  College 
team,  who  have  had  a  better  chance  to 
get  into  good  condition  than  the  Guelph 
boys. 

Prof.  Blackwood  has  the  soccer  team 
well  under  way  and  our  soccer  enthusi¬ 
asts  feel  sure  of  cleaning  up  in  general 
this  Fall. 

So  muster  all  the  “pep”  you  have. 
College.  Support  your  teams  and  the 
athletes  who  are  going  to  bring  much 
credit  to  the  old  College.  “Mac”  girls 
have  shown  us  how  to  start  this  year 
- — it’s  up  to  us  to  follow  their  example 
and  all  get  out  on  the  job.  Alright, 
College,  away  we  go,  and  nothing  can 
stop  us. 

£•  N.  Buckley,  ’23. 

Ken  Forman’s  Work 

Owing  to  the  necessity  of  appointing 
a  Physical  Director  for  the  College,  due 
t0  the  fact  that  the  enormous  amount  of 
work  became  too  great  for  a  student 
physical  director,  we  regret  to  say  that 
Mr.  K.  W.  Forman  has  left  the  field  of 
student  physical  director.  Ken’s  en¬ 
thusiasm  and  work  for  College  athletics 
will  always  be  remembered  by  ex¬ 
students  and  the  students  of  to-day. 
Those  who  knew  the  tremendous 
amount  of  work  he  covered,  the  difficul¬ 
ties  he  had  to  contend  with,  will  appre- 
ciate  the  spirit  with  which  he  tackled 
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the  job,  and  the  work  he  has  done. 

In  the  fall  of  1919,  when  he  took  over 
the  work  of  Physical  Director,  College 
athletics  were  somewhat  disorganized. 


K.  W  Forman 

However,  the  fall  cf  1923  and  the 
spring  term  of  1921  witnessed  a  great 
change  in  the  organization  of  athletics 
at  the  College,  and  to-day  we  have 
something  to  work  on  owing  to  Ken’s 


great  energy  and  enterprise.  Being  a 
football  man  himself,  he  successfully 
trained  the  two  Junior  Intercollegiate 
champion  teams  of  1919  and  1920,  be¬ 
sides  training  in  other  branches  of  sport 
too  numerous  to  mention  here. 

Mr.  Forman  started  with  the  year  ’18, 
but  service  in  Italy  interrupted  his 
course.  But  now  relieved  of  his  heavy 
duties  as  athletic  director,  he  intends  to 
graduate  with  year  ’22. 

- o - 

Our  New  Director 

Mr.  Art  Musgrave,  the  new  Physical 
Director,  graduated  with  ‘20,  and  will 
still  be  remembered  as  one  of  the  stal¬ 
warts  in  college  athletics  and  as  quarter¬ 
back  on  the  champion  rugby  football 
team  of  1919.  He  also  represented  the 
College  at  the  Toronto  assault-at-arms 
on  more  than  one  occasion  and  made  a 
very  creditable  showing  for  the  College. 
‘‘Art”  has  also  taken  a  great  part  in 
Y.M.C.A.  work  and  physical  training  in 
the  gymnasium,  so  his  appointment  as 
Physical  Director  will  do  much  toward 
maintaining  a  good  sporting  record  for 
O.A.C.  The  Review  wisheis  him  the 
best  of  success  in  his  work. 

- o - 

Mac  Hall  Field  Day 

On  Saturday,  Oct.  1st,  Mac  Field  Day 
was  held.  The  weather  left  nothing  to 
be  desired.  Owing  to  the  number  of 
entries  for  each  race  the  long  program 
of  events  began  at  10  o’clock. 

Members  0f  the  Mac  Institute  Faculty 
very  kindly  acted  as  starters  and  scor¬ 
ers,  Mrs.  Fuller  and  Mrs.  Reynolds  also 
assisting.  Mr.  A.  Musgrave,  the  new 
Physical  Director  at  the  College,  and 
several  of  the  O.A.C.  boys,  did  every¬ 
thing  in  their  power  to  help  make  the 
day  a  successful  one. 

Events  began  with  the  obstacle  race, 
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The  freshettes  added  colour  to  the 
scheme,  with  their  babies’  bonnets  in 
class  colours,  powdered  faces  and  paint¬ 
ed  noses,  baby  comforters  on  green  rib¬ 
bons,  and  tinkling  bells  on  the  left  ankle. 
In  spite  of  all  these  hindrances  the  jun¬ 
iors  turned  out  in  full  force  and  pushed 
the  seniors  hard  for  the  largest  number 
of  points. 

The  O.A.C.  freshmen  came  in  a  body 
and  stayed  that  way,  their  scarlet  “skull- 
crackers”  and  green  bow  ties  giving 
added  variety  to  an  already  gorgeous 
colour  scheme. 

Over  the  hurdles,  through  the  barrels, 
under  the  nets  and  around  the  “dizzy” 
white  pegs  six  times,  started  the  fun, 
and  events  followed  each  other  in  rapid 
succession. 

Winners :  Rosalind  Bell,  Kathleen 
Ereel,  Mary  McKenzie. 

Egg-and-spoon  race — Lvla  Eoulds, 
Gertrude  McKelyie,  Jeanne  Craig. 

Spider  race — Helen  Gayman,  Betty 
Mowat,  Louise  Mathews. 

High  Jump — Misses  Bell,  McKenzie, 
Helen  Whitehead. 

Driving  race — Misses  Gayman  and 
Kitty  Armour,  Bell  and  Marion  Ryan, 
McKelvie  and  Mabel  Moyer. 

Throwing  baseball — Misses  B.  Sloane, 
McKenzie,  D.  Morse. 

Broad  Jump — Misses  Bell,  McKelvie, 
Gayman. 

Potato  race — Misses  Olive  Sargeant, 
Ryan,  Foulds. 

Three-legged  race— Misses  Foulds 
and  Robinson,  Riley  and  McLean. 

Wheelbarrow  race — Misses  Sargeant 
and  Gayman,  Edeline  Rose  and  Cather¬ 
ine  Minnes,  Robinson  and  Millicent 
Field-Marshall. 

75-yard  dash — Misses  Foulds,  Bell, 
Craig. 

Suitcase  race — Misses  Naomi  Mac¬ 
donald,  Constance  Davis,  Eleanoi 

Woods. 


In  this  last  race  our  two  inimitable 
friends,  “Topsy”  Bell  and  Kitty  Armour, 
were  at  their  best.  The  point  was  not 
the  winning  of  the  race,  but  the  bit  of 
fun  for  themselves  and  the  crowd. 
Topsy  carefully  adorned  herself  with  a 
tottering  and  aged  plug  hat,  a  swallow¬ 
tail  coat  in  an  enhancing  shade  of  green 
— you  know  the  kind — and  a  plaid  skirt. 
Kitty  put  on  a  beautiful  pearl  gray  silk 
skirt,  much  patterned  in  holes,  a  blue 
tight — very  tight — fitting  suit  coat,  and 
an  old  derby  most  charmingly  decorated 
with  a  perfect  imitation  of  a  yellow  rose, 
and  to  complete  all  carried  the  proverb¬ 
ial  bird-cage.  Topsy  took  the  hand  of 
the  trusting  Kitty  and  down  the  green 
they  come,  Kitty  doing  a  ClydeAlike 
amble  and  Topsy  doing  her  famous 
purity  league  walk,  her  feet  looking  and 
acting  like  a  pair  of  dried  herrings. 

The  final  event  of  the  day,  the  tug-of- 
war,  was  speedily  won  by  the  Juniors  on 
their  first  pull. 

Miss  Rosalind  Bell  was  champion  of 
the  day — three  cheers  for  good  old 
Topsy!  Miss  Helen  Gayman — be¬ 
loved  by  all  as  Gamie — came  second  and 
Mi  ss  Lyla  Foulds,  a  junior,  third. 

The  Senior  Associate  Class  won  the 
greatest  number  of  points,  54,  the  Jun¬ 
ior  Associates  came  next  with  41,  and 
the  Homemakers  third  with  26  points. 

To  finish  a  successful  day,  an  inform¬ 
al  dance  was  held  in  Mac  Hall  gym,  at 
which  everyone  enjoyed  themselves — 
as  they  always  do ! 

K.  FREEL  ’22. 

- o - 

The  1921-22  athletic  season  for 
“Mac”  has  opened  in  the  most  promis¬ 
ing  manner  ever  known.  Everything  is 
in  our  favour,  the  right  degree  of  heat 
or  lack  of  it  for  energetic  participation 
in  sports,  and  the  largest  number  of  en¬ 
thusiastic  seniors  and  juniors  are  get¬ 
ting  into  line. 
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For  basketball  82  girls  have  signed  up 
and  68  for  baseball.  In  tennis  the  first 
round  of  doubles  and  singles  have  been 
played  off  and  the  Hall  is  alive  with 
athletic  activity.  All  this  keen  interest 
should  add  zest  to  our  terms  work  and 
make  athletics  count  at  the  Hall. 

- o - 

C.  I.  R.  E.  U. 

JUNIOR  RUGBY  SCHEDULE 
WESTERN  DIVISION 

Sat.  Oct.  1. — McMaster  at  O.A.C. 
Wed.  Oct.  19 — Varsity  at  McMaster. 
Sat.  Oct.  22 — Varsity  at  O.A.C. 
Wed.  Oct.  26 — Varsity  at  O.  A.  C. 
Sat.  Oct.  29 — O.A.C.  at  McMaster. 
Sat.  Nov.  5 — O.A.C.  at  Varsity. 
Mulock  Cup 

Nov.  8 — O.A.C.  vs.  winners  of  group 
III.  at  Toronto. 

Nov.  10 — Return  game  at  Guelph. 

C.  I.  R.  V. 

•  INTERMEDIATE  RUGBY  SCHEDULE 
WESTERN  DIVISION 

Oct.  15 — St.  Michael’s  at  Western,  Var¬ 
sity  at  O.A.C. 

Oct.  22 — Varsity  at  Western,  St.  Mich¬ 
ael’s  at  O.A.C. 

Oct.  26 — Varsity  at  St.  Michael’s,  Wes¬ 
tern  at  O.A.C. 

Oct.  29 — Western  at  Varsity,  O.A.C.  at 
St.  Michael’s. 

Nov.  2 — St.  Michael's  at  Varsity,  O.A. 

*  C.  at  Western. 

Nov.  5— Western  at  St.  Michael’s,  O.A. 
C.  at  Varsity. 

- o - 

Notes  on  Training 

The  mile  is  a  real  distance  race  and  on 
this  account  the  runner  must  make 
certain  that  he  has  the  stamina  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  distance.  The  best  way  to 
develop  stay  is  to  run  and  to  keep  on 
running.  All  our  good  distance  men 
have  done  a  lot  of  running.  The  only 
way  to  success  for  a  distance  runner  is 
along  the  path  of  hard  uvork.  It  is  re¬ 


markable  how  strong  and  wiry  an  athlete 
may  become  through  distance  running. 
Distance  runners  are  able  to  run  miles 
without  fatigue.  The  scholastic  athlete 
must  not,  however,  take  the  above  re¬ 
marks  too  seriouslv  and  do  too  much 

j 

work.  But  he  should  try  to  develop  a 
love  for  running  and  always  be  ready 
to  have  a  spin. 

The  young  athlete  as  a  matter  of  de- 

velopment  should  see  that  he  covers 

distance.  This  is  the  basis  of  success. 

After  he  has  acquired  the  ability  to  run 

through  the  mile  he  should  begin  to 

think  about  pace.  To  be  a  success  on 

the  track  not  only  must  the  miler  be 

> 

able  to  carry  a  good  pace,  but  he  must 
have  such  a  knowledge  of  pace  that  he 
will  not  run  too  fast  or  too  slow.  The 
young  runner  can  get  a  knowledge  of* 
pace  by-  having  himself  timed  and  by 
watching  in  what  time  he  does  the  quar¬ 
ter.  Gradually  his  sense  Wf  pace  will 
tell  him  at  what  speed  he  is  running  and 
he  wilt  .thus  be  able  to  run  the  mile 
showing  headwork.  Many  and  many  a 
mile  race  has  been  won  by  head  work. 

Though  the  prime  requisite  for  a 
miler  is  the  necessary*  stay,  he  should 
also  have  a  certain  amount  of  speed. 
The  great  fault  to  be  noted  in  the  train¬ 
ing  of  most  milers  is  that  they  pay  no 
attention  at  all  to  speed.  Very  seldom 
will  you  find  a  miler  doing*  any  sprinting 
or  quarter-mile  running  dr  even  half- 
mile  work.  But  day  after  day  he  is  to 
be  found  plodding  around  at  any  old 
distance.  The  consequence  is  that  his 
pace  does  not  increase  and  his  speed  is 
at  a  standstill.  The  more  speed  the 
miler  has  the  better.  A  miler  should 
make  sure  of  his  stay  and  then  his  speed 
.  the  reverse  to  the  quarter-miler.  He 
should  do  some  sprinting.  This  will 
liven  up  his  gait  and  help  lengthen  out 
his  stride.  He  should  do  quite  a  little 
quarter-mile  work,  while  some  speedy 
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iialf-mile  work  will  also  help  him.  It  is 
very  useful  exercise  for  a  miler  to  run 
quarter-miles,  using  the  same  style  as  in 
the  mile,  only  at  a  faster  pace.  It  is  also 
beneficial  for  him  to  run  half-miles  at  a 
fast  mile  pace,  say  about  three  or  four 
seconds  faster  than  the  time  in  which 
he  would  cover  the  first  half-mile  of  his 
mile.  This  practice  will  help  his  pace, 
for  the  good  miler  must  develope  quite 
a  speedy  pace. 

We  have  remarked  already  on  the 
necessity  of  having  a  good  body.  This 
is  absolutely  necessary  for  the  mile  run¬ 
ner.  He  must  have  great  heart  and 
lung  development  and  be  strong  across 
the  back  and  in  the  abdominal  region. 


The  best  way  to  run  the  mile,  of 
course  depends  on  the  individual.  On 
general  principles,  however,  the  first 
half-mile  of  the  race  should  be  run  con¬ 
siderably  faster  than  the  last  half,  as  it 
is  always  easier  to  get  up  speed  when 
fresh.  Some  runners  with  little  speed 
back  of  them  run.  the  mile  at  a  decreas¬ 
ing  rate  of  speed  all  the  way.  They  run 
the  first  quarter  fast,  the  second  a  little 
more  slowly,  and  the  last  even  more 
slowly.  But  most  of  our  modern  run¬ 
ners  having  learned  the  value  of  speed, 
run  on  the  following  plan :  The  first 
quarter  is  fast,  the  half-mile  is  reached 
in  fast  time  also.  Then,  during  the  third 
ouarter  the  athlete  slows  somewhat  and 
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Exercises  for  the  body  should  thus  be 
regular. 

•  The  miler  should  have  an  easy  gait. 
He  cannot  'carry  a  long  stride,  but  he 
should  endeavour  to  get  as  much  dis¬ 
tance  in  his  stride  as  is  possible  without 
exertion.  The  arms  and  body  should 
work  in  harmony  with  the  legs.  In  fact, 
one  of  the  most  important  things  the 
miler  has  to  learn  in  harmony  of  action. 
Heart,  lungs,  arms,  body  and  legs  should 

work  rvthmieallv  and  together  if  the 
•  « 

best  results  are  to  be  obtained.  It  is  per¬ 
haps  asking  too  much  of  the  scholastic 
athlete  to  get  to  this  perfection,  but  he 
can  at  least  strive  toward  it. 


then  runs  the  last  quarter  as  fast  as 
possible.  It  is  possible  to  run  theHast 
quarter  fast,  even  though  one  may  be 
“dead”  at  the  three-quarters,  if  one  can 
learn  to  change  one’s  gait.  The  quarter- 
miler  runs  further  up  on  the  toes  than 
the  miler  and  “the  hip  muscles  are 
brought  into  play  much  more.  If  the 
athlete  them  at  the  *  three-quarter  mark 
can  get  up  on  his  toes,  get  his  hips  work¬ 
ing  and  run  like  a  quarter-miler  he  will 
be  using  new  muscles  and  will  probably 
run  the  last  quarter  fast.  This  is  the 
principle,  but  it  is  very  difficult  to  put 
into  practice,  though  many  of  the  best 
men  have  mastered  the  trick.  The  abil- 
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ity  to  make  this  change  of  gait  depends 

greatly  on  the  strength  of  body.  The 

young  miler  can  think  over  this  factor 

in  finishing  the  mile  and  he  can  try  to 

do  it.  He  mav  not  succeed,  but  he  will 
* 

probably  be  laying  the  basis  for  suc¬ 
cess  in  his  later  work  'on  the  track. 

To  give  a  better  idea  of  what  pace 
should  be  run,  we  offer  the  following: 
If  the  young  runner  wants  to  run  the 
mile  in  5  minutes  30  seconds,  he  should 


seconds ;  three-quarters,  3  minutes  30 
seconds. 

Training  Schedule. 

Monday — Mile,  going  the  first  440 
yards  at  mile  racing  speed  and  then 
pacing  through  the  rest.  A  short  sprint 
or  two.  If  not  tired,  jog  a  half. 

Tuesday — 880  yards  at  a  fast  gait, 
finishing  the  mile  at  a  jog. 

Wednesday — Two  or  three  sprints.  A 
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run  the  first  quarter  in  1  minute  15  sec¬ 
onds,  the  half  in  2  minutes  40  seconds, 
the  three-quarters  in  4  minutes  10  sec¬ 
onds.  If  a  five-minute  mile  is  to  be  run, 
his  fractional  time  should  be :  Quarter, 
1  minute  10  seconds ;  half,  2  minutes  25 
seconds,  three-quarters,  3  minutes  45 
seconds.  If  a  4.40  mile  is  to  be  run,  the 
fractional  time  should  be :  Quarter,  1 
minute  6  seconds ;  half,  2  minutes  16 


fairly  fast  440  yards.  After  a  rest,  jog  a 
mile. 

Thursday,  1^4  miles,  running  the  first 
half  at  mile  racing  speed  and  then  jog¬ 
ging  the  rest  of  the  way. 

Friday — Two  or  three  short  sprints. 
650  yards  at  half-mile  racing  speed.  If 
not  tired  jog  three-quarter  miles. 

Saturday — Race  day.  Mile  on  time. 

B.  N.  Buckley ,  ’23. 


“Canada  is  one  of  the  chief  agricultural  countries  in  the  world.  Canada 
is  capable  of  providing  excellent  fruits,  yet  in  the  nine  months  ending  December 
31,  1920.  Canada  imported  S27.000.0C-0  in  fresh  and  preserved  fruits — and  these 
from  the  most  expensive  market. 
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Some  sixty  graduates  of  the  College 
met  at  a  dinner  at  the  Manitoba  Agri¬ 
cultural  College  in  honor  of  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  G.  C.  Creelman,  who  passed 
through  Winnipeg  on  their  way  to  Ed¬ 
monton,  where  they  will  visit  their 
daughter,  Mrs.  Nick  Curtis.  Practic¬ 
ally  every  graduate  of  the  College  resi¬ 
dent  in  Manitoba  was  present  to  pay 
his  respects  to  his  old  President. 

The  address  of  welcome  was  made 
by  E.  A.  Weir,  B.S.A.,  Superintendent 
of  the  Manitoba  Savings  office.  The 
speaker  pointed  out  that  the  unfailing 
devotion  of  O.A.C.  me  to  their  Alma 
Mater  was  largely  a  reflection  of  Dr. 
Creleman’s  broad  human  outlook,  his 
knowledge  of  young  men  and  their 
ways  and  the  gracious  hospitality  of  the 
Creelman  home. 

Replying,  Dr.  Creelman  gave  a  very 
interesting  sketch  of  his  career  at  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College.  The 
speaker  said  he  never  pretended  to  be 
particularly  scholarly,  but  that  he  had 
had  unlimited  faith  in  the  tendency  of 
young  men  of  honest  parentage  to  do  the 
right  thing,  if  put  on  their  honor.  ‘‘I 
believe,”  said  the  doctor,  “that  when 
you  make  a  man  happy  you  make  him 
wise,  and  looking  back  over  the  years 
I  realize  how  true  that  is.  My  main  ob¬ 
ject,  while  directing  the  aflfairs  of  the 
O.A.C.,  was  to  make  the  boys  and  girls 


happy,  and  when  you  accomplish  that, 
the  rest  is  easy.” 

During  the  evening  Mrs.  Creelman 
was  presented  with  a  bouquet  of  Ameri¬ 
can  beauty  roses,  .and  music  and  infor¬ 
mal  discussion  brought  a  very  pleasant 
-  evening  to  a  close. 

J.  L.  Doreherty,  T6,  former  District 
Representative  for  Kent  County,  re¬ 
cently  resigned  to  accept  the  position  of 
Secretay-Treasurer  of  a  new  sugar  beet 
company  just  formed. 


O.A.C.  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  OF 
BRITISH  COLUMBIA. 

The  second  annual  reunion  banquet 
of  the  O.A.C.  Alumni  in  British  Colum¬ 
bia  was  held  in  the  Banquet  Hall  at  the 
Provincial  Exhibition,  Queen’s  Park, 
New  Westminster,  B.C.,  on  Friday,  Sep¬ 
tember  16th,  at  6.30  p.m. 

The  chairman,  Mr.  R.  L.  Ramsay, 
presided  over  the  gathering,  and  nearly 
fifty  ex-students  and  their  guests  par¬ 
took  of  the  sumptuous  repast,  which 
was  furnished  through  the  generosity 
of  the  Fair  Board. 

Upon  completion  of  the  main  event, 
short  speeches  were  made  by  Dr.  L.  S. 
Klinck,  President  of  hte  University  of 
British  Columbia ;  Mr.  W.  T.  McDon¬ 
ald,  Live  Stock  Commisioner  for  B.C. ; 


(Continued  on  page  XV.) 
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PITY  ’TIS‘  ’TIS  TRUE. 

A  gentleman  of  verdant  mien 
W  ent  out  upon  the  campus  green. 

“O  maiden  fair,”  on  bended  knee 
Of  never  dying  love  spake  he. 

Make  haste !  make  haste !  thou  lover 
bold. 

To  other  ears  thy  tale  is  told. 

He’s  up,  away  ;  he’s  caught,  alas 
His  manly  form  lies  on  the  grass. 

And  then  beneath  the  moon’s  cold  beam 
The  twinkling  clippers  flash  and  gleam. 
‘‘O  woe  is  me.” — his  cap  he  doffed, 
‘“That  I  should  ever  have  been  soph-ed." 

Me  A.  ’24. 


-o- 


First  seeker  after  slumber — “Wfliat 
makes  those  blinkin’  roosters  crow  all 
night  ?” 

Second  seeker  after  slumber — Same 
thing  that  makes  you  sing.  Prof.  Gra¬ 
ham  is  feeding  them  scraps  from  the 
dining  hall. 

- o -  ■ 

First  Soph. — “How  do  you  like  the 
new  dean  ?” 

Second  Soph. — “Fine.  He’s  a  fellow 
I  can  respect.” 

First  Soph. — ‘Yes,  so  can  I.  He  sat 
on  my  chest  last  year  waiting  for  a  pair 
of  clippers.  I’ve  respected  him  ever 
since !” 

- o - 


A  FORTUNE  WAITING. 

Something  has  to  be  done  in  the  din¬ 
ing  hall.  A  new  variety  of  chair  in 
which  a  man  can  sit  with  his  gack  to  the 
table  and  still  continue  to  eat  has  been 
recommended.  We  suggest  a  mirror¬ 
like  attachment  to  the  collar.  The  need 
is  urgent. 


[  ALL  FOR 
I  THIRTY 

1  Should  you  happen  to  see  a  man 
I  take  from  his  pocket  one  of  these 
|  $30.00  watches,  you  would  never  ques- 
!  tion  his  word  if  he  told  you  it  cost 
|  two  or  three  times  that  amount — it 
1  really  is  just  an  attractive  watch. 

1  It  is  just  as  good  as  it  looks  too. 

1  The  movement  is  our  15  jewel  “Ser 
|  vice,”  with  Breguet  hairspring,  com 
|  pensating  balance,  etc.,  and  the  case 
1  is  open  faced,  very  strong  yet  very 
1  thin,  and  is  best  gold  filled,  with  gold 
|  thumb  piece,  how  and  joints  where 
|  the  greatest  wear  comes.  A  truly 
|  great  watch  for  the  money  —  just 
|  thirty  dollars. 

I  Guaranteed,  of  course 

=  iiiiiimniiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiijiJiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

|  Ryrie  Bros. 

1  Limited 

134-138  Yonge  St. 
TORONTO 
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A  Trial  Ton  of 
Sydney  Basic  Slag 

We  are  particularly  anxious  to  demonstrate  the  wonderful  value  of 
SYDNEY  BASIC  SLAG  when  applied  to  grass  lands  in  the  fall.  Possibly 
there  is  no  place  where  it  can  be  used  more  profitably.  Think  what  it 
would  mean  to  you  if  you  could  carry  double  or  treble  the  stock  on  the 
same  pasture  and  do  it  better.  This  is  no  fairy  tale — it  is  an  accomplished 
fact  on  many  Canadian  farms,  to  say  nothing  of  what  it  has  done  for  the 
grazier  in  the  Old  Country. 

If  we  could  afford  to  pick  one  good  farmer  in  each  district  in  Ontario 
and  give  him  a  ton  of  Basic  Slag  we  know  that  results  would  surely  create 
an  enormous  demand  in  future  years.  But  such  an  undertaking  would 
mean  a  colossal  outlay — more  than  we  could  afford. 

After  giving  the  matter  very  serious  consideration  we  decided  to  do 
the  next  best  thing.  We  will  supply  a  limited  number  of  trial  tons  and 
we  will  make  the  price  on  these  so  attractive  that  any  good  farmer  who  is 
really  interested  cannot  help  appreciating. 

In  most  cases  the  price  will  little  more  than  cover  the  freight,  while 
in  some  it  may  not  even  do  this. 

Only  a  limited  portion  of  our  output  can  be  set  aside  for  this  purpose 
and  preference  will  be  given  to  applicants  of  good  standing  who  own  and 
operate  farms  of  100  acres  or  upwards. 

To  take  advantage  of  this  special  offer  it  is-  absolutely  necessary  that 
we  hear  from  you  at  once.  Delaying  matters  for  another  week  or  two 
just  means  that  goods  might  not  reach  you  in  time  to  sow  before  freezing 
up,  and  we  would  not  then  have  accomplished  our  aim  in  demonstrating 
its  value  on  grass  lands. 


DON’T  DELAY  :  :  WRITE  TODAY 


The  Cross  Fertilizer  Co.,  Ltd. 

Sydney,  Nova  Scotia 

please  address  to  our  Ontario  Office 
DEPT.  “E,”  WELLAND,  ONT. 
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Tut,  Tut, 

The  new  rugby  rules  are  very  strict 
regarding  holding  hands  or  encircling 
arms.  When  rules  like  these  are  neces¬ 
sary  in  rugby — be  careful  girls,  be  care¬ 
ful.” 

- o - 

Cruel,  Cruel 

We  wonder  why  the  college  men 
Are  daily  growing  thinner. 

It  is  because  with  ladies  there 
They  cannot  eat  their  dinner. 

- o - 

Let  Others  Laugh. 

‘‘Sav,  why  does  Mac  go  around  look¬ 
ing-  so  solemn  this  year ?” 

o 

“Why,  he’s  the  locals  editor.  He’s 
thinking  jokes.” 

- o - 

Occasionally  They  Run  Off. 

Men  may  come  and  men  may  go,  but 
the  cars  go  on  forever. 


Who  ?  Maybe  Ted. 

A  Freshman  of  verdant  demeanour 
Once  hollered,  “look  out,  or  I’ll  bean 
yer ! 

He  was  filled  with  dismay, 

At  least  so  they  say, 

When  he  found  he’d  insulted  a  Senior. 

- o - 

Why  Indeed. 

You’d  think  by  the  way  the  fellows 
hurry  out  of  the  dining  hall  that  they 
were  going  somewhere.  But  why  do 
they  linger  so  long  at  the  foot  of  the 
steps  ? 

“Heard  about  Scotty’s  job  in  a  To¬ 
ronto  dairy?" 

“No,  what’s  he  doing?” 

“Singing !” 

“What’s  the  idea?  To  get  more 
milk  ?” 

‘‘Nope.  When  he  sings  the  milk  gets 
so  worked  up  that  the  cream  rises  and 
the  skim  milk  runs  off.'’ 


Needing 

Lanterns  or  Slides? 


We  carry  the  best  Stereopticans 
for  various  projection  purposes 
and  will  be  glad  to  advise  you. 
Projection  apparatus  of  all 
kinds  carried  in  stock. 

Write  us  about  anything  in 
Photography. 

We  not  only  carry  a  stock  of 


and  Rent  Slides,  but  also  Make 
them  from  your  films  or  photo 
prints.  Expert  workmen  care¬ 
fully  supervised  assure  satis¬ 
factory  results 

A  large  number  of  slide-sets 
with  lectures  on  various  topics 
are  carried. 


T he  Ryerson  Press 


Toronto  -  Ont. 

k .  — - - - 
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SHOES 


It  is  economy  to  wear  Dack’s  Shoes  for 
Men,  as  they  last  longer  and  preserve 
their  style  to  the  end.  Made  only  of 
the  very  choicest  materials  by  expert 
workmen. 

If  you  cannot  come  to  Toronto  write 
for  measurement  chart  and  style  book. 

R.  Dack  &  Sons 

Limited 

7iy2-73  King  St.  W.,  Toronto 
319  Fort  St.,  Winnipeg. 


The  Brogue 
Blk.  and  Tan,  $12.50 

Boot  Model  same  style,  $13.50 

Ixxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx  xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxiiiixxiixxxxjmxx 
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Griffin’s  Theatre 


GUELPH 


Matinees  Every  Hay  at  2.30,  Admission  lie  and  16c. 
Evenings  at  8  O’Clock,  Admission  16c  and  27c. 

(WE  HO  NOT  AOVANCE  OUR  PRICES  ON  SATURHAYS) 

®~Our  Creed®8®9*98® 
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88  To  entertain  yon  in  a  wholesome  manner  by  placing  before  88 
88  yon  only  the  finest  and  highest  class  attractions,  and  to  treat  you  88 
ffx  with  such  courtesy  and  respect  as  to  ensure  appreciation  from  all.  gX 

J.  A.  STEWART,  88 
Manager. 


88 

88 
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Pure  and  Wholesome 

Made  only  from  pure  chocolate,  cane  sugar  and  rich  milk.  No  other  in¬ 
gredients  added.  Alwaj^s  ask  for  and  insist  on  getting. 


“The  Chocolates  that  are  Different” 


OFFICIAL  CALENDAR 


OF  THE 

DEPARTMENT  of  EDUCATION  for  theYEAR  1 92 1 


NOVEMBER: 

1.  Inspector’s  Reports  on  Rural  Library  grants  due.  (Not  later  than  1st 
November).  ( Public  and  Separ  ate  School  Regulations ,  page  87,  sec.  20 

(3)  ). 

Inspectors’  application  for  Legislative  aid  for  Free  Text  iBooks  to  Rural 
Schools.  ( Not  later  than  1, st  November) . 


15.  [District  Inspectors  confirm  their  June  report  or  recommend  alterations 
for  payment  of  Legislative  Grant.  (Instructions  No.  13,  sec  23).  (Not 
later  than  15 th  November) . 
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THE  COW  STALL  FlOOR  PROBLEM 


Is  solved  for 
all  time  by 
use  of  Cork 
Paving  Brick. 

These  bricks 
possess  all  the 
good  features 
of  both  wood 
and  cement, 
with  none  of 
their  faults. 
Cork  brick  are 
warm  and  re¬ 
silient,  non  - 
slippery,  p  er- 
fectly  sanitary 
and  remark¬ 
able  for  dura¬ 
bility  in  ser¬ 
vice. 


Cork 

Brick  Floors 

Are  used  by 
hundreds  of 


prominent  stockholders  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  also  by  many  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Government  Experimental  Stations. 

Send  for  sample  brick  and  booklet  which  gives  particulars  regarding  this  remarkable  floor  material.  Both  are  free. 

ARMSTRONG  CORK  &  INSULATION  CO.,  Limited 

McGill  Bldg.,  MONTREAL,  QUEBEC 


THE 


New  Brantford  “Type  K”  Kerosene  Engines 

OPERATE  ON  THIS  FUEL  PERFECTLY 


Brantford  Windmills  fitted  with 
Roller  &  Ball  Bearings  &  Double 
Geared.  Towers  are  girted  every 
five  feet  and  double  braced. 

Kerosene  Light  Tractors,  Grain 
Grinders,  S  aw  Frames;  Pumps, 
Tanks,  Water  Boxes,  Concrete 
Mixers,  etc. 


GOOLD,  SHAPLEY  &  MUIR  Co. 

Limited 


Brantford 


-  Canada 
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THE  DAYLIGHT  PRINT  SHOP 


HTHE  HOME  OF  GOOD  PRINTING. 

A  Catalogues,  Advertising  Booklets  and 
Circulars,  Commercial  and  Society  Stationery. 

We  Guarantee  Satisfaction 


The  Advertiser  Job  Printing  Co.,  Limited 

Corner  Yor\  and  Wellington  Sts. 

London  Phones  247-248  Ontario 


THE  CONSTANT  APPEAL 

— ^ a— — —  — — 

for  sanitary  cleanliness  in  the  manufacture  of  milk  products  is  ibased  on  the 
profitable  advantages  which  accrue  to  the  dairyman. 

Many  a  shipment  of  otherwise  high  quality  butter  or  che*ese  has  been 
refused  because  of  some  foreign  odor,  the  result  of  a  trifling  cause  easily  avoided 
if  constant  watchfulness  is  practiced. 

By  the  use  of 


these  preventable  losses  of  quality  are  turned  into  sure  profits  because  this 
cleaner  assumes  the  responibility  for  the  strict  sanitary  cleanliness  of  your  plant 
and  equipment. 

The  efficient  performance  of  this  cleaner  in  thousands  of  dairies,  cream¬ 
eries  and  cheese  factories  the  country  ove  r  is  your  guarantee  of  a  profitable 
cleanliness  which  means  many  dollars  saved  to  the  quality  of  your  product. 

Indian  in  Circle 

Order  from  your  supply  house 

^  -  f.r  *'•  '  ---  •  ;  .  l  “  - 

It  cleans  clean 

The  J.  B.  Ford  Co.  SoleMnfrs.  Wyandotte 

On  Every  Package  '  Mich. 
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We  Present  An  Exceptional  Showing  j 
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The  GUELPH  OUTFITTERS,1™^  I 

Exclusive  Ready-to-Wear  Store.  f 

Men’s  and  Boys’  Department  Second  Floor. 

Walk  Upstairs  and  Save  Money. 


if  S!  / 1  ’ 

I.W  ■" 


of 

NEW  SUITS!  NEW  COATS!  NEW  DRESSES! 
NEW  SKIRTS!  NEW  BLOUSES!  ETC. 

For  Fall  and  Winter  1921-1922. 

You  who  enjoy  lovely  things  should  step  into 
“THE  GUELPH  OUTFITTERS.”  And  if  in 
search  of  “something  new,”  will  be  repaid  for  taking 
time  to  see  these  NEW  SUITS,  NEW  COATS, 
NEW  DRESSES,  NEW  SKIRTS  and  BLOUSES, 
so  attractive,  new  and  charming  are  they. 

THE  PRICES  THIS  SEASON  ARE  MOST 
REASONABLE. 


►o< 


«-<)< 


►o< 


Acquire  the  Habit 

i 

Doubtless  you  know  persons  who,  notwithstand¬ 
ing  small  salaries,  have  more  substantial  savings 
than  you. 

It  is  all  in  getting  the  saving  habit.  Persist¬ 
ently  deposit  $5  in  your  savings  account  every 
week  for  five  years,  and  with  interest  at  3%  com¬ 
pounded  semi-annually,  your  balance  will  total 

$1,401.74. 

-UNION  BANK  OF  CANADA 

GUELPH  BRANCH  S.  CRAIG  EVANS,  Manager 

Branches  also  at  Erin,  Hlllburg  and  Qrton 
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(Continued  from  page  80.) 

O.A.C.,  and  from  Miss  E.  Berry,  repre¬ 
senting  McDonald  Institute. 

The  results  of  the  elections  for  the 
ensuing  year  are  as  follows : 

Chairman — R.  L.  Ramsay,  S.S.B., 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

Committee — Miss  E.  Berry,  Vancou¬ 
ver,  B.C. ;  Frank  B.  Cotsworth,  S-S.B., 
New  Westminster;  D.  G.  Laird.  U.B.C., 
Vancouver,  B.C. 

Secretary  -  Treasurer  —  William  H. 
Hill,  Dept,  of  Health,  Vancouver,  B.C. 

The  .program  was  enjoyed  by  all  and 
was  concluded  by  giving  both  the  O.A.C. 
and  Mac  Hall  yells. 

The  following  ex-students  and  guests 
were  present:  W.  T.  McDonald,  Jean  G. 
Allen,  Jean  M.  McKenzie,  Edwin  A. 
Wells,  D.  Laird.  C.  Tice,  S.  G.  Free¬ 
born,.  W.  E.  Wiltshire,  S.  H.  Hopkins, 
L.  S.  Klinck,  E  .  Berry,  Mrs.  S.  C  Craig, 
F.  M.  Clement,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  T.  F.  Pat¬ 
erson,  J.  C.  Ready,  E.  L.  Small,  Laura 
V.  Small,  Frank  B.  Cotsworth,  H.  R. 
Hare,  Mrs.  H.  R.  Hare,  R.  J.  Skelton, 
William  H.  Hill,  J.  Ed.  Britton,  T.  H. 
Jones,  D.  E.  Arsenault,  F.  W.  Walsh, 
J.  M.  Shales.  O.  C.  Evans,  E.  C.  Still¬ 
well,  R.  L.  Ramsay,  A.  M.  McDermott, 
H.  M.  King,  I.  T.  Barnet  Also  E.  A. 
Lloyd,  Miss  M.  Stark,  W.  J.  Fraser, 
F.  V.  Ingle,  W.  Elmo  Ashton,  R.  L. 
Davis,  E.  H.  Sands,  Mrs.  F.  M.  Cle¬ 


ment,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  D.  Patterson, 
Lena  K.  Cotsworth,  E.  Cecil  Skelton, 
Laura  M.  Shales  and  Jno.  W.  Berry. 

Yours  truly, 

WILLIAM  H.  HILL, 
Sec.-Treas.,  O.A.C.  Alumni  Assn.  B.C. 


Mr.  J.  R.  Almey,  ’21,  has  been  added 
to  the  staff  of  the  Agricultural  Exten¬ 
sion  Service  of  the  Manitoba  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Agriculture.  Mr.  Almey  will 
for  a  time  devote  his  time  to  general 
horticultural  work,  more  particularly  in 
relation  to  potato  and  vegetable  grow¬ 
ing,  co-operative  marketing,  standardiz¬ 
ing  of  varieties  and  other  problems  of 
the  gardener. 

A.  J.  McIntosh,  T6,  district  rep.  for 
Algoma,  is  making  a  name  for  himself 
in  his  particular  line  of  work.  Mac 
wishes  to  be  remembered  to  all  the  boys. 

Miss  Relyer,  ’21,  spent  the  summer  at 
Brockville,  Ont.,  and  wishes  to  be  re¬ 
membered  to  all  her  friends  at  the  Col- 
lege. 

R.  J.  Mortimer,  living  at  Honeywood, 
has  been  forced  to  retire  from  farming 
on  account  of  illness. 


R.  H.  Abraham,  ’16,  is  Indian  Agent 
at  Chatham,  Ont. 
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Send  for  this  Book 


Just  send  us  a  postal  card  requesting  “A  Better  Way  of 
Milking,”  and  we  will  send  it  immediately,  without  obligation  on 
your  part. 

This  32-page  book  contains  articles  by  professors  of  dairying, 
by  an  eminent  veterinarian,  and  by  prominent  dairymen  from  all 
sections  of  the  country  on  the  subject  of  mechanical  milking. 

It  will  give  you  a  better  idea  of  what  to  expect  from  the 
De  Laval  as  well  as  from  other  milkers,  than  anything  which  has 
ever  been  written. 


The  De  Laval  Company,  Limited 

Montreal  Peterboro  Winnipeg 

Edmonton  Vancouver 


Please  mention  the  O.  A.  C.  REVIEW  when  answering  advertisements. 
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Automobile  Accessories — 

Tolton  Bros. 

Dominion  Automobile  Supplies 

Banks — 

Guelph  &  Ontario  Trust  Co. 
The  Bank  of  Hamilton 
The  Royal  Bank 


Molloy_  and  Findlay 
Lewis  Watt 
Corrigan  Bros. 

Boots  and  Shoes — 

J.  D.  McArthur 
W.  J.  Thurston 
Neill’s  Shoe  Store 
Fine -  and  Elkin 

Cafes — 

Dominion  Cafe 
Arcade  Sweets 
Alhambra  Lunch 

Candy  and  Ice  Cream — 

The  Kandy  Kitchen 
The  Tuck 
Geo.  Williams 
Candyland 

Royal  Candy  Works 

Dentists — 

Dr.  M.  J.  Rudell 

Dr.  G.  P.  Britton 

Dr.  D.  M.  Foster 
• 

You  will  be  doing  the  Review 
you  have  read  their  advertisement 


Dry  Goods  &  Ladies’  Wear — 

D.  E.  Macdonald  &  Bros. 

Cole  Bros.  &  Scott 
G.  B.  Ryan 
Guelph  Outfitters 

Druggists — 

Beattie’s  Drug  Store 
Alex  Stewart 

Electrical  Appliances — 

Albert  W.  Smith 
The  Grinyer  Co. 

Florists — 

James  Gilchrist 
Miss  E.  S-  Marriott 

„  ;  f  ■  c  '  •  .  -a 

5,  •  -  * 

Furniture — 

W.  S.  Smith 

Groceries — 

Hood  and  Benallick 

F.  J.  Kurtz 

\ 

Gents’  Furnishings  &  Tailors — 

R.  S.  Cull  &  Co. 

D.  E-  Macdonald  &  Bros. 

Geo.  Wallace 

G.  B.  Ryan 
Fine  and  Elkin 
Guelph  Outfitters 
T.  H.  Shields 

Hardware — 

T.  P.  Hammell 

The  Bond  Hardware  Co. 

Howden  Hardware 

a  service  if  you  tell  these  people 


^^iiiii»tiiiitiMiiiiiiiiinMiiiiiiiiimHiiinMiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii»iiiiiiiiMiiMiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimmiuHiniiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiHiiiiniiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiHitiw»uip^g^ 
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Guelph  Business  Directory 

1 1  The  attention  of  the  O.A.C.  and  Macdonald  Students  is  drawn  j  1 
||  to  the  following  directory  of  Guelph  business  and  professional  men.  1 1 
1 1  Their  advertisements  help  to  make  your  magazine  a  success.  They  1 1 
1 1  carry  the  best  goods  and  give  the  best  service  you  can  obtain.  It  1 1 
|1  is  only  fair  that  you  patronize  them.  1 1 
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1| Guelph  Business  Directory  [Cont’d]  §1 


1  1  Jewellers — 

I  |  Savage  &  Co. 

E  = 

c  = 

|  j  Laundries — 

C  £ 

The  Globe  Laundry 

|  |  Magazines  and  Newspapers — 

Malone’s  News  Stand 
|  |  Daly’s 

|  |  Musical  Instruments — 

I I  C.  W.  Kelly  &  Son 

=  |  Mason  &  Risch 


Pressing — 

C.  F.  Griffenham 
J.  M.  Card  &  Co. 
Sam  Wimpenny 


Shoe  Repairing — 

T.  D.  McArthur 
Goodyear  Shoe  Repair  Co. 
W.  C.  Goetz 

Storage  Battery — 

Willard 


|  |  Opticians — 

1 1  Geo.  Pringle 

||  A.  D.  Savage 

I  i  H.  F.  Davidson 


|  =  Photographers — 

|  |  The  Kennedy  Studio 

O’Keefe  Studio 
|  |  Robinson’s  Studio 

|  |  Printing — 

|  |  The  Guelph  Herald 

Ro}ral  City  Press 
Wallace  Printing  Co. 


Taxicabs — 

C.  L.  Kearns,  Phone  41W. 

Toys  and  China — 

Hiscox  Bros. 

Tea  Room — 

Tuck  Shop 


Tire  Repairs — 

Dominion  Automobile  Supplies 


i  |  Picture  Framing — 


Undertakers — 


W.  C.  Bard 


Tovell’s 
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!  Everything  in  Music 
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Yictrolas,  Records,  Needles,  Popular  Songs,  Standard  and 
Classical  Music,  Ukuleles,  Guitars,  Mandolins,  Banjos,  Strings  and 
Parts  for  all  Instruments. 

C.  W.  Kelly  &  Son 


GUELPH 


GALT 
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DODD  &  STRUTHERS  ROUND  CABLES  SYSTEM 

Has  been  in  use  Twenty-eight  Years. 

It  is  not  an  experiment  Has  been  thoroughly  tried  and  tested 
under  all  conditions. 

Forty-four  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  Farm  Buildings 
Guelph,  Ontario,  are  installed  with  the  DODD  &  STRUTHERS' 
COPPER  CABLE  AND  SYSTEM,  and  such  installation  fully 
approved,  as  the  following  testimonial  will  show,  viz.  ; — 


Ontario  Agricultural  College, 

Department  of  Physics. 

Guelph,  Ont.,  Oct.  20,  1914. 

MESSRS.  DODD  &  STRUTHERS, 

Gentlemen  ;  — 

On  the  completion  of  the  contract  for  redding  the  College 

Barns  and  Residences,  I  beg  to  state  that  th?  work  was  finished  up  satisractoriiy  and  in  good  time 
1  have  inspected  every  building  that  was  rodded  and  must  say  that  the  job  is  a  most  complete  one.  Not 
only  have  the  skeletons  of  the  system  been  well  looked  after,  but  all  exterior  and  interior  metal  portions 
and  fittings  have  been  taken  care  of  in  a  minute  and  satisfactory  manner.  Roof-guiters.  conductor- 
pipes,  steel  hay-fork  and  litter-carrier  tracks  cow-stanchions,  metal  frame  work,  etc  ,  have  all  been 
connected  at  their  upper  extremities  to  the  rods,  ard  at  their  lower  extremities  either  grounded  or  again 
connected  to  the  rods,  so  that  I  consider  the  installation  complete  in  every  particular,  and  I  wish  to 
expres  our  appreciation  of  the  work  done. 

Yours  very  truly. 

(Signed)  WM.  H.  DAY. 
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I  KELLY’S  MUSIC  STORE  j 

33  Lower  Wyndham  Street 
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T /us  is  f/ie  £inc/  o/^ 

Weather  that  sets — 

Many  A  Man 
A= Wondering 

What  to  do  about  his 
New  Winter 


-Whether  to  “take  a  chance”  with 


somebody’s  bargain  suit  or  overcoat. 
— Or  whether  to  stick  to  sound,  stan¬ 
dard  clothing. 


a 


&6 


Better  be  safe! 

There  are  conditions  under 
which  you  may  think  you  are 
justified  in  taking  a  chance. 

But  not  in  the  matter  of  a 
clothing  bargain. 

You  don’t  get  a  chance. 

You  don’t  get  a  bargain- 

You  give  up  your  good  money 
and  it’s  clean  gone,  and  you’ve 
nothing  for  it  worth  having. 

The  meanest  thing  on  earth  is 
a  mean  suit  of  clothes. 

Theres  no  way  in  the  world 
to  fix  it. 

It  will  never  fit. 

It  will  never  wear. 

The  new  suits  are  in  won¬ 
derful  choice — S20  to  $50. 
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And  winter  is  dead  ahead. 

You  can’t  go  out  with  it,  be¬ 
cause  you  might  meet  your 
friends,  and  they’d  never  forget 

it. 

Better  get  good  clothes.  They 
will  save  you  money  in  the  long 
run. 

\Ye  do  not  claim  that  this  is 
the  only  store  in  which  good 
clothing  can  be  found.  But  we 
can  prove  that  the  only  clothing 
to  be  found  here  is  good  and  the 
finest  kind  to  be  found  anywhere 
at  the  prices. 

We  have  never  had  a  greater 
stock  of  good  Overcoats — $25 
to  $55. 
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D.  E.  Macdonald  &  Bros. 

GUELPH'S  LEADING  AND  LARGEST  STORE 


Limited 
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Macdonald  Hall 
Students 


WILL  FIX'D  THAT 


THE  RYAN  STORE 

Cater  especially  to  their  needs  in  Ladies’  Ready-to-Wear  and 
Millinery,  Gloves  and  Hosiery,  Corsets,  Silk  and  Cotton  Lingerie, 
and  all  kindred  lines. 

Macdonald  Suiting  Always  in  Stock 


-0" 
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Ry  an’s  Men’s  Store 

Upper  Wyndham  Street 

is  particularly  featuring  the  newest  in  Suits,  Overcoats,  Borsolino 
Hats,  English  Hose,  Neckwear,  Gloves,  Shirts,  Pyjamas,  etc.,  etc., 
suitable  to  the  student  wear  for  Fall,  1921. 


Three  Stores  in  Guelph. 


Established  1885. 


RYAN  HAT  SHOP 
London  Kitchener 

Guelph  Owen  Sound 


DEPARTMENT  STORES 
Guelph 
Owen  Sound 
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YV7HETHER  selling,  buying  or 
*  *  shipping  grain  or  live  stock, 
the  Bank  of  Hamilton  will  take 
care  of  all  your  financial  transac¬ 
tions  for  you.  Careful  attention 
to  detail  and  courteous  treatment 
are  features  of  Bank  of  Hamilton 
service  at  all  times. 

BANK  OF  HAMILTON 
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E.  L.  ROBINSON  & 

PHOTOGRAPHERS 


N 


Good  Collection  of  College  Views 
Enlargements  of  Colours  and  Crayon, 
Oils  or  Water  Colours 
All  kinds  of  out-door  work  done. 
Amateur  Printing  and  Developing. 


Residence:  149  Yorkshire  St.  Phone  1701W 

Studio:  Cor.  Waterloo  Aye.  and  Glasgow  St.,  Guelph. 
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Slit  loyal  lank  of  (Cattaka 


Head  Office,  Montreal. 


Capital  $20,354,100  Reserve  $20,244,055 

Assets  $512,657,500 

Macdonald  Institute  and  O.A.C.  Staff  and  Students  are  invited 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  Bank’s  facilities  for  a  general  Banking 
Business.  730  Branches  in  Canada,  the  West  Indies,  South  America, 
London,  England;  Paris,  France;  Barcelona,  Spain;  and  New  York. 

Savings  Department  with  separate  room  for  Ladies. 


R.  L.  TORRANCE, 

Manager,  Guelph  Branch. 
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PRINTIN 


WHAT  YOU  WANT 


WHEN  YOU  WANT  IT 


Our  Job  Printing  Plant  is 
equipped  and  manned  for 
just  the  purpose  expressed 
in  the  headline. 

WE  PRINT 

Programmes,  Window 
Cards,  Letter  Heads,  en¬ 
velopes,  Cards,  Invitations, 
M  enus,  and  in  fact  print¬ 
ing  of  every  description. 

Give  us  a  trial  and  you 
will  experience  the  highest 
degree  of  satisfaction  with 
our  service. 


(guelplf 

“ Printers  and  Designers  of  Good  Printing1' 


Herald  Building, 


Douglas  Street, 


Guelph,  Ontario 
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Sounds  Like  a  Freshman. 

“Gee  the  conductors  on  the  street  cars 
are  easy  here.” 

“How’s  that?” 

“I  gave  him  a  dime  and  he  gave  me 
two  nickels  back,  so  I  had  a  free  ride.” 

- o - 

Thoughtful  Wieeie. 


“William,”  said  his  maternal  parent 
reprovingly,  “you  didn’t  kiss  me  good¬ 
night  when  you  came  in  last  night.” 

“Oh,  dear  mamma,”  replied  Wil¬ 
liam,  “how  could  I  disturb  you  so 
early  ?” 

- o - 

Cairnie  (at  table  near  north  end  of 
dining  hall) — “Say,  this  soup  of  mine  is 
as  cold  as  ice.” 

Bushwa — “So’s  mine.” 

Kenny — “If  you  fellows  would  keep 
your  mind  on  the  job  and  curb  a  roving 
eye,  the  soup  wouldn’t  be  cold.” 

- o - - 

Paradoxical. 

The  question  of  debts  is  a  puzzle  indeed, 

That  few  people  e’er  understand; 
For  when  they’re  contracted,  most 
strange  to  relate, 

At  once  they  begin  to  expand. 

- o - - 

The  Beees  oe  Macdonald. 

A  lady  of  12  st.  8  ozs. 

Had  a  set  of  bells  put  on  her  flozs. 

The  music  was  sweet 

As  she  danced  on  her  feet, 

But  what  must  it  be  when  she  bozs. 

- o - 

Hush— sh  ! 

The  Normal: — “Yes,  dear,  we’ll  keep 
our  engagement  a  d.ead  secret.  All  the 
girls  promised  not  to  tell.” 

- o — - - 

The  Man: — “You  jhaven’t  any  idea 
how  nervous  I  was  when  I  proposed  to 


ft  The  Girl :— “And  you  haven’t  any  icFea 
how  nervous  I  was  until  you  did!” 


Please  mention  the  O.  A. 
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Students9  Barber  Shop 


In  Basement  of  Dining  Hall 
TOBACCO  AND  C IGA RETTES 


SAVE  TIME  AND  MONEY 


Tns;  BEST  Laundry  Service 


-  -  at  -  - 

WONG’S  Q.Iv.  j 


LEE  WING 

.  HAND  LAI’XDKY 
The  Best  Work  in  the  City 

57  Quebec  Street 
Opposite  Chalmers  Church. 

■ ■  -  -  v 

UP-TO-DATE  SHOE  REPAIRING 

Special  Attention  to  College  Work 

W.  J.  BRIDGE 

26  Wilson  Street. 

•  - .  — J) 

■  ■  -  -  -  - 

W.  PHILP 

ffpl  F.C.’O. 


Teacher  of  piano,  violin  and  all 
stringed  instruments;  also  saxophone, 
oboe  and  all  band  instruments;  har¬ 
mony  and  singing.  'Conductor  of 
military  bands  and  orchestra.  Pupils 
prepared  for  Conservatory  of  Music 
exams.  Instruments  selected  •  for 
pupils  without  .extra  charge.  Music 
arranged  for  all  brass  and  string 
combinations.  For  terms  apply  to 


w.  PHILP 

38  Northumberland  St.,  Guelph,  Ont. 
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Albert  D.  Savage 


Registered  Optometrist  and 
Manufacturing  Optician 

Savage  Optical  Building 
Right  at  the  Post  Office,  Guelph 


++ 


Our  examinations  tell  whether  y:>ur 
need  is  glasses  or  a  change  in  glasses 


We  operate  the  only  Lens  (surface) 
grinding  machinery  in  this  district 
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Phone  400 


4  4^ 


fhe  Cleaner” 


Sam  Wimpenny 

54  Cork  Street,  Guelph 

Dry  Cleaning,  Pressing,  Repairing 

SUITS  MADE  TO  MEASURE 

$24 
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Spend  Your  Money  In  Guelph 


Styles  and  Quality  equal  to 
any  that  you  can  find  in  the 
large  City  Stores  are  here. 
And  our  prices  are  less. 

Everything  in  Men’s  Cloth¬ 
ing,  Furnishings,  Boots  and 
Shoes. 

Fine  &  Elkin 

34  Macdonnell  Street 
Phone  624 

The  Store  of  Real  Values 

3  Doors  West  of  Regent 
Theatre 
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The  Kandy  Kitchen 


High  Class  Confectionery 
Let  us  cater 

for  your  social  functions 
We  do  what  we 
promise 


irinm  a  a  - 


■  ■ 
■  ■ 


■  ■ 
■  ■ 


■  ■ 
■ 

■  ■ 


•  • 
■ 

■  ■ 


THE  TUCK  SHOP 


•  ■ 
■ 

■  ■ 


Rolls,  Sandwiches,  Macaroons,  Fancy 

t 

.■  Afternoon  Tea  Biscuits. 


THE  HOUSE  OF  QUALITY 

GEO.  WILLIAMS 


Phone  109 


■  ■ 
■ 

■  ■ 


This  .is  where  you  get  Pork  Pies.  J 

* 

■  « 

Sausage  Rolls,  Cream  Rolls,  Char- 

•  1 

lotte  Russe,  Chelsea  Buns,  Chelsea 


■  ■ 
■ 

■  ■ 


■  ■ 
■ 

■  ■ 


We  specialize  in 

Boxes  of  High  Grade  Chocolates 

■  ■ 

v  Wedding  Cakes  Birthday  Cakes 

Catering  a  Specialty 
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Upper  Wyndham  St.^r; 


l  UMi 


BIRTHS. 

Struthers. — To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  Struth- 
ers,  at  Clinton,  Ont.,  a  daughter. 
Steve  was  of  class  T 7. 


J.  F.  Way,  ’20,  visited  the  College 
during  'his  vacation  in  September.  The 
Saskatchewan  Co-operative  Creameries 
Co.  are  indeed  fortunate  to  have  him 
managing  their  creamery  at  Unity,  Sask. 


Dan  Buchanan,  ’04,  is  operating  his 
own  farm  in  Lambton  County. 


Harold  Hill-Tout,  ’13,  still  wears 
that  old  smile  in  spite  of  the  hard  work 
he  has  to  do  on  his  farm  at  Abbotsford, 
B.C.  Billy  Hill-Tout,  14,  is  also  mar¬ 


ried  and  farming. 


ENGAGEMENTS. 

FULTON - HOBDEN. 

Andrew  Fulton,  ’21,  to  Miss  Hobden, 
sister  of  Roy  Hobden,  ’23,  Beamsville. 
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IS  THIS  YOU  ? 


“The  onh*  man  who  has  a  right  to 
be  without  Life  Insurance  is  the  man 
whose  death  would  make  no  differ¬ 
ence  to  anybody." 


What  is 

Life 

Insurance 


Life  Insurance  is  an  anchor  of 
security. 

It  is  an  alliance  of  prudent  men 
against  misfortunes. 


It  is  the  PRACTICAL  EXPRES¬ 
SION  of  care  for  dependent  ones. 


It  is  the  only  way  to  create  an 
estate  by  a  stroke  of  the  pen. 

It  is  the  one  investment  that 
reaches  its  greatest  value  at  the  time 
of  greatest  need. 


It  cultivates,  and  by  desirable  com¬ 
pulsion,  compels  the  habit  of  saving. 

It  gives  all  a  Savings  Bank  gives — 
and  much  more. 

It  answers  the  question  whether  or 
not  a  man  will  live  long  enough  to 
provide  for  his  family. 

It  protects  wealth  and  removes 
poverty. 


It  safeguards  encumbered  property 
and  PAYS  OFF  THE  MORTGAGE'. 

It  gives  peace  of  mind. 

.  THE  . 

Great  West  Assurance  Co. 

Head  Office,  Winnipeg,  Man. 

There  is  danger  in  delay.  Ask  for 
particulars  to-day. 

W.  L.  BURKE,  Agent’  Guelph. 


When  You  W ear 

ICvttkg-Cnmbk  |Ctb.  “ifUstcr  $mlt” 
Clothes 

you  combine  the  refinement  and  the  perfection  of 
fit,  imparted  only  by 

MADE  TO  MEASURE  CLOTHING 

with  the  smart  lines  and  unusual  wearing  quali¬ 
ties  associated,  exclusively,  with  The  Lailey- 
Trimble  standards  of  tailoring. 

This  season  we  have  an  unusual  variety  of  fabrics 
in  many  colors  and  weaves  from  which  to  choose. 
Come  in  early  while  the  stock  is  complete. 

J.  A.  SHIELDS  --  221  Paisley  St. 

Distributor  for  Guelph  Phone  1727J 


. . .  Hi  i  i  ^sssMmma^M . .  .  i  iin'  aa— 
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PREST -O-LITE 


MEANS 


Service  First 


For  Years  the  Best  Storage 
Batteries 

The  Best  in  Workmanship  and 
Material 

The  Most  Complete  Service 
Station  in  this  District 

Serving  the  Public  by  a  Fair 
Profit 

O.  A.  LISCUMB 

Phone  407 

Accessories  and  Tires 

Reliance  Battery 
Service 


The  Prof. — “Any  questions?”  A 
pause.  I  tvant  you  tc  feel  perfectl 
free  to  ask  questions.” 

The  Fresh,  timidly: — “Who’s  your 
tailor  ?” 


MARRIAGES. 

At  St.  Andrew’s  Anglican  Church, 
Edmonton,  at  8.30  p.m.,  on  Monday, 
Sept.  19th,  the  marriage  of  Miss  Alice 
E.  Mellon,  youngest  /daughter  of  the 
late  J.  J.  Mellon  of  Edmonton  South, 
and  A.  W.  Harley,  ’22,  of  Burford,  Out., 
was  solmenized.  The  Rev.  R.  R.  Court 
Simmons  performed  the  ceremony. 


McMULbEN - MEEK. 

Ont  Sept.  28th,  at  the  home  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  Meek,  Newmarket,  Ont., 
Anne  Meek,  sister  of  C.  Meek,  ’22,  to 
W.  B.  McMullen,  ’21,  and  originally  of 
T 7.  Several  ’17  boys  were  present  to 
see  Mac  across  the  line. 

r  -  - > 

KENNEDY’S 

- — - > - 

FOR 

College 

Photographs 

I 

We  carry  a  complete  stock  of 
frames  suitable  for  photographs. 
Enlargements  carefully  made 
from  amateur  films. 


PHONE  498 
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Our  Amateur  Finishing  Department 
is  the  finest  in  the  city.  We  give 
you  Yelor  Prints  with  Velvet  or 
Glossy  Finish,  Black  and  White,  or 
Sepia  tones.  24  hour  service. 

EATON  CRANE  AND  PIKE 
STATIONERY 


for  those  students  who  are  particular 
about  the  appearance  of  their  corres¬ 
pondence. 


ALEX.  STEWART 


Druggist 

St.  George’s  Square 
Right  at  the  Post  Office 


y 


Diamond  and 

Shield  O.A.C. 
PINS 


Leather  Fobs 

Twenty-Five  Cents  Each 


Savage  &  Co. 

Jewellers 
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Globe  Laundry 
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SPECIAL  NOTICE  TO  C.  A.  C. 
STUDENTS 


We  give  the  most  up-to-date  service 
in  the  most  sanitary  way. 


A  White  Laundry  catering  to 


White  People. 


Goods  called  for  and  delivered. 


PHONE  1377. 
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Proclamation. 

Whereas : 

The  Shutt-Short  Company,  hereto¬ 
fore  established  in  our  city  of  College 
Heights  for  the  manufacture  of  Dia¬ 
logues,  having  failed  for  three  consecu¬ 
tive  months  to  deliver  the  Dialogues 
aforesaid  to  the  O.A.C.  Review,  as  by 
contract  bound  ; 

Now  Therefore  : 

Be  it  known  by  these  presents  to  all 
and  sundry  that  we  do  dissolve,  abolish, 
and  metagrobolize  the  aforesaid  com¬ 
pany,  and  do  declare  all  its  contracts, 
rights,  privileges,  and  permits  forfeit, 
null  and  void. 

- o - 

Slim  Bovis  has  had  to  leave  Resi¬ 
dence.  He  simply  could  not  stand  it. 
His  nights  were  one  long  torture.  The 
beds  were  much  too  short.  Now  he  re¬ 
ports  having  a  double  bed  on  which  he 
reposes  cornerways. 
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Miss  Elizabeth  Ellis  and  Miss  Eleanor 
Sugatt,  both  of  year  ’20,  assisted  with 
the  Homemaking  Course  for  Girls  held 
at  Truro,  N.S.,  this  summer. 

C.  M.  Ferguson,  ’14,  recently  of  the 
International  Nickel  Works,  Sudbury, 
Ont.,  is  now  fruit  farming  in  the  Niag¬ 
ara  district. 

Bert  Fansher,  ’04,  is  ,  farming  in 
Lambton  County,  and  is  the  U.F.O.  can¬ 
didate  for  the  coming  elections  in  his 
county. 

Clipsham,  ’23,  is  running  his  father’s 
farm,  or  at  least,  to  use  his  own  words, 
“is  trying  to.”  Clip  says  that  Sparrow 
Lake  has  some  great  fish  in  it. 

De  Long,  ’20,  is  assistant  chemist  at 
the  Nova  Scotia  Agricultural  College 
and  is  reported  t0  be  getting  on  well. 


CandylanD 


OUR 

MOTTO 

PURITY 

-  and — 

CLEANLINESS 
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Guelph  and  Ontario  Investment 
And  Savings  Society 

Incorporated  A.  D.  1876 
Office,  Comer  Wyndham  and  Cork  Sts. 

Interest  allowed  on  deposits 
of  ONE  DOLLAR  and  up¬ 
wards  at  THREE  &  ONE 
HALF  PER  CENT  Per 
Annum. 

We  Invite  you  to  open  a 
SAVINGS  ACCOUNT. 

SAFETY  DEPOSIT  B  oxes 
to  Rent. 


J.  E.  McElderry 

Managing  Director 


Jack  Dunlop  of  T3  is  married  and  is 
farming  at  Abbotsford,  B.C.  Jack  re¬ 
ports  a  fair  crop. 


Geology. 

Mr.- Wheatley  : — ‘Now,  Mr.  Evans, 
please  explain  the  Nebular  Hypothesis.” 

Evans: — “H’m — “what  is  there  about 
it  you  don’t  understand?” 
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DOMINION 

CAFE 

98  Wyndham  Street 

THE  MOST  UP  -  TO  -  DATE 
CAFE  AND  BANQUET  HALL 

In  Hamilton  stop  at  the  Devonshire 
Cafe,  corner  James  and  Vine 
Streets.  Under  the  same 
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Management. 
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R.  S.  Cull  &  Co. 

The  Good  Clcthes 
Shop 

35  Lowse,rreTh“  Guelph 

George  Nickson,  ’23,  Sault  Ste.  Marie, 
is  farming  and  is  specializing  in  spuds. 
In  his  spare  time  he  goes  hunting  for 
bears.  We  are  not  sure  whether  he  has 
shot  one  yet,  but  he  says  there  are  lots 
of  them  in  the  vicinity  of  his  farm. 

Walter  Hamilton,  ’04,  who  after  grad¬ 
uating  from  the  College  went  down  to 
the  Argentine  Republic  and  took  over 
the  position  of  superintendent  of  the 
ranch  of  the  then  President  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  a  few  years  later  bought  a  farm 
or  ranch  inland  and  as  far  as  known  is 
still  operating  it. 


I 

j  Cole  Bros.  &  Scott 

w 

|  29  and  31  Wyndham  St.,  Guelpb 

w 

w 

(Headquarters  for  Men’s  High 
Class  Ready-to-Wear  Clothing 
|  and  Furnishings. 
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Ordered  Clothing  a  Specislty. 
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THE  PEOPLES’  STORE 
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J.  P.  HAMMILL 

Hardware  and  Sporting  Goods 

Real  Service 


-o- 


Amongst  those  who  dropped  in  to  see 
the  fun  on  Initiation  Day  were:  Renie 
Hawkins  ’23,  H.  R.  Bright  ’23,  H.  C. 
Fricker  ’23,  A.  H.  Davidson  ’23,  and 
L.  C.  Adair  ’20. 
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The 

Progressive 
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10%  Reduction  in  Prices  j 

|  Just  at  the  Foot  of  the  Hill.  £ 

0)-« 


{ Shoe  Repair  Shop 

w 

I 


Phone  48 


Upper  Wyndhain  St. 


McAPTHUR’S 

STREET  SHOES 

SPORT  SHOES 

WARM  SLIPPERS 

DANCING  PUMPS 
We  Do  Reoairing. 

THE  BIG  SHOE  STORE 


I 
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J.  A.  Hall  wrote  in  a  newsy  letter  a 
few  days  ago.  He  says  that  he  has 
been  loafing  for  his  health  all  summer 
and  has  been  taking  a  course  of  treat¬ 
ment  at  the  Toronto  General  Hospital. 
Mr.  Hall  is  at  present  living  in  Etwell, 
Muskoka,  and  expects  to  take  a  posi¬ 
tion  soon. 
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M.  J.  Rudell,  D.  D.  S.,  L.  D.  S. 
D  ENTIST 

Over  Guelph  Trust  Co., 

Corner  Wyndham  and  Cork 
Streets.  Phone,  Office  16; 

House  147. 


f  SEE  US  TODAY 

G  AND 

See  Better  Tomorrow 

G.  S.  Pringle 

OPTOMETRIST  and  OPTICIAN 
139  Upper  Wyndham  St. 


f 


OPTOMETRIST  -  OPTICIAN  / 

H.E.  DAVIDSON 

166  Woolwich  St.  Guelph 

Opposite  C.P.R.  Station 

Eyes  Examined  Glasses  Fitted 


SSogal  QIttxj 

PrrBB 

Designers  and  Producers 

— of — 

DISTINCTIVE  PRINTING 


Phone  1414  53  Macdonnell  St. 


Special  Club  Rates 

-  0.  A.  C.  PHOTOS 

THE  O’KEEFE'S 

Dominion  Bank  Bldg.  Phone  942 


GRIFFENHAM'S 

Cleaning,  Pressing  and 
Repairing  Shop 


49  Quebec  St.  Phone  808 

Suits  Pressed . SO  50 

Suits  Sponged  and  Pressed .  75 

Suits  Dry  Cleaned .  1  75 


Alterations  a  specialty. 
We  have  years  of  experience 


SMOKERS  SUPPLIES 
Stationery,  Newspapers  and 
Magazines 

at 

MALONE’S 

50  St.  Georges's  Square _ —  Xext  to  Bonds 


lafE 

Goetz’s  Quick  Shoe 
Repairing 

Just  around  the  .  corner  from 
Griffin’s  Opera  House. 

Efficient  and  quick  while  you 
wait  service.  For  call  and  deliv¬ 
ery  Ring  612. 


W.  C.  GOETZ 


lauarDc 


^ruc 

lan 
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HELLO 

Good-bye  to  the  summer,  hello  to  the 
fall, 

Again  will  our  singing  resound  thro’  the 
hall, 

Forgotten  the  days  that  were  cram  full 
of  work 

To  think  of  the  cramming  the  best  of  us 
shirk  : 

Good-bye  to  the  fork,  to  the  plow  and 
the  hoe  ; 

To  rugby  and  soccer  and  college, 
“Hello.” 

Farewell  to  the  cream  jug  that’s  full  to 
the  brim. 

Then  bring  on  the  stew  and  the  hash 
and  the  klim, 

Divorce  the  alarm  with  its  five  o’clock 
ring 

To  live  with  a  fellow  who  thinks  he  can 
sing. 

Away  with  the  saving,  start  spending 
your  dough, 

“MacDonald  Hall  telephone !”  answer, 
“Hello.” 

Farewell  to  the  moke  with  her  slow 
ambling  tread, 

To  the  calves  and  the  pigs  that  we 
tucked  into  bed, 

"Finis”  all  the  threshings,  the  dust  and 
the  dirt, 

Then  haul  out  your  ‘‘Sundays,”  put  on 
a  silk  shirt, 

Away  on  the  first  train — a  “Rah,  Rah !” 
let’s  go ; 

But  to  sups  and  to  lectures  and  lab  work, 
“Hell-O.” 

Plow-Plodder. 
- o - - - 

A  notice  posted  in  a  woman’s  college 

by  instructress  in  astronomy  reads : 

“Anyone  wishing  to  look  ht  Venus 

please  see  me.” — Boston  Transcript. 
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Smith’s,  Guelph’s 

LEADING  and  LARGEST 

FURNITURE 

STORE 

nmiMiiiiiiimimmiimmiimiHiiinmiimiiiinmiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiuniiiimimTTTiHii 

ONE  PRICE  TO  EVERYONE 
The  Leading  Feature  About  this 
Store 

i 

When  you  buy  at  Cohen’s  you  pay 
the  same  price  as  your  neighbor  pays 
— and  your  neighbor  pays  the  same 
price  as  the  customer  from  the  other 
end  of  the  city,  or  from  the  country. 

AllOur  Prices  Are  Marked 
In  Plain  Figures 

Just  look  at  the  ticket — the  price 

is  there — the  ONE  and  ONLY  price 

% 

at  which  we’ll  sell  the  article. 

COME  —  SEE  —  COMPARE 

-ltiiiiiiimmiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiminiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiimmi 

SMITH’S 

Furniture  Store 

FREE  DELIVERY 

Within  A  Radius  of  15  Miles 

I 

^ - 
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NEIL 


THE 

SHOEMAN 


FINE  SHOES 

DANCING  PUMPS 

BOUDOIR  SLIPPERS 
GYMNASIUM  SHOES 

FOOTBALL  BOOTS 

37  Lower  Wyndham  Street 


iniiiiiiiriiiiiiiiiiii]iii]iiiiiii[iiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiii!!iijiiiiiiijiiiiiii]it!i!i 

BEATTIE'S  DRUG  STORE 

is  Headquarters  for 

STUDENTS  DRUG  SUPPLIES 
MARY  ANN  CHOCOLATES 
PERFUME 

TOILET  ARTICLES 

NEXT  BANK  OF  NOVA  SCOTIA  YELLOW  FRONT 

Pictures  Developed  and  Printed 


WILLARD 

STORAGE  BATTERIES 

A  still  better  Willard  Bat¬ 
tery  with  Thread  Rubber  In¬ 
sulation  always  in  stock  to 
fit  any  make  of  car  or  trac¬ 
tor. 

Expert  repair  work  and 
Real  Service  to  any  make  of 
Battery. 

W  illard  S  ervice 

Station  No.  1139 

Guelph  Battery  Service 
&  Sales 

Phone  1086J  Wyndham  St. 
Guelph 


Come  to  the 
Tuck  Shop 

4iiiiiiiimiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimiimiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiinimiiiimiiiiiiir 

We  cater  to  Students 
High  Class 

Groceries ,  Confectionery 
Pastry ,  Ice  Cream 
and 

Smokers  Supplies,  etc . 
Dainty  Lunches  Served 

Phone  250. 

J.  F.  Kurtz 

Prop. 


ALHAMBRA 

BOX  LUNCHES 

Meals  All  Hours 
Open  6.30  a.m.  to  11.00  p.m. 

C.  P.  WOOLDRIDGE 

50  Cork  St.  Proprietor 


Dealers  in  High  Grade 
Automobile  Supplies 


Guelph  Automotive  Supplies 

156  Wyndham  Street 
Opposite  Wellington  Hotel 

Phone  1124 
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HOWDEN  HARDWARE  CO. 


Dealers  in  GENERAL  HARDWARE, 
Paints,  Varnishes,  Oils,  Leads,  Glass, 
Puttv,  BUILDERS’  SUPPLIES  and  FAR¬ 
MERS’  SUPPLIES. 

Stoves,  Graniteware,  Tinware  and  Kitch¬ 
en  Utensils. 

30-32  Macdonnell  Street 
Phone  964  Guelph,  Ont. 


CUT  FLOWERS 

Choice  Cut  Flowers  always  on  hand,  Roses. 
Carnations.  Valley,  Violets  and  all 

Flowers  in  season. 

GILCHRIST’S 

Phone  436.  St.  George’s  Square. 


MOLIOY  &  FINDLAY 

St.  George’s  Square  Barber  Shop. 
Three  Barbers.  No  Waiting. 


r 


SHOES  REPAIRED 

at  P.  T.  KING’S 

51  Quebec  Street 
GOODYEAR  MACHINES 

SKATES  CONCAVED 


J 
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D.  M.  Foster,  D.D.S.,  L.D  S 

Dental  Surgeon 

Over  Dominion  Bank 
Entrance  60  Macdonnell  Street 

Nitrous  Oxide  Gas  Administered 


j 

r 

G.  B.  Britton,  D.D.S. 

DENTIST 

45  Wyndham  Street 

(Over  Woolworths) 

Telephone  897.  . 


Residence  617W. 


J 
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LEWIS  WATT 

NEW  WELLINGTON 
BARBER  cHOP 

Service  3  BARBERS  Service 


V. 


DALY’S 


“Right  at  the  Post  Office” 
News,  Stationery,  Tobaccos, 

Chocolates,  Developing,  Printing 


The  Original  Rosary 

MISS  E.  S.  MARRIOTT 

Florist,  Designer  and  Fancy  Goods. 

Phone  9 66.  Sunday  385J 

Upper  Wyndham  St.,  Guelph 


High  Grade  Printing 

for  Society  and 

Social  Functions.  Artistic  and  Unique 
Designs. 

The 

Wallace  Printing  Co. 

Commercial  and  Book  Printers. 

45-47  Cork  Street.  Guelph. 


phipps 

The  Watchmaker 

The  man  who  has  made  watches  can  re¬ 
pair  them. 


19  Quebec  St. 


Phone  456 


ALFRED  TOVELL 

Funeral  Director 
44  Quebec  Street  West. 

Phone  293.  Residence  Phone  360 


PICTURE  FRAMING 
High  Class  and  Artistic  Work 

C.  W.  BARD 

Phone  1116.  38  Quebec  Street. 


LANE 


LADIES’  TAILOR 

36  Quebec  Street. 
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SPECIFICATIONS 

Horsepower. 

12  at  draw-bar. 

20  at  belt-pulley. 
Length:  96  inches. 
Width:  50  inches. 
Height:  52  inches. 
Weight:  3455  lbs. 
Turning  Circle:  12 
feet. 

Traction  Surface: 
About  800  square 
inches. 

Centre  to  centre  of 
tracks:  38  inches. 
Beit-pulley:  Diamet¬ 
er  8  inches,  face  6 
inches. 


HARD  THIS 
WAY  BUT- 


CLETRAC  Works  Well 

Under  All  Conditions 


EASY  ON  A  TRACK 
THE  CLETRAC  WAY 


Wet  or  dry,  mud  or  sand,  hills  or  flat,  it’s  all 
the  same  to  Cletrac.  Its  tank-type  tracks 
tread  lightly  .wer  the  soft  soil  without  sink¬ 
ing  or  pack  ng.  These  broad  tracks  put 
Cletrac  over  hills  without  a  stop.  Cletrac 

gains  weeks  every  year  arid  brings  better 
crops  with  loss  effort. 

Cletrac  means  easier  and  more  prosperous 
farming.  Cuts  down  help,  horses,  feed. 
Shortens  hours  by  fast  work.  Costs  little  to 
operate  and  nothing  when  idle. 

Cletrac  does  every  big  farm  job  well.  Ploughs 
and  follows  through  on  the  harvest.  Handles 
all  heavy  hauling  and  loes  every  belt  job 
well.  Stands  up  without  Lying  under  con¬ 
tinual  use  as  long  as  it’s  manned. 

Pu:d  '  nt  more  about  Cletrac.  Read  our  in- 
ere^triig  booklet,  “Selecting  Your  Tractor.” 
We'll  be  glad  to  mail  you  a  copy. 

The 

Cleveland  Tractor  Company 
of  Canada,  Limited. 

HOME  OFFICE  :  WESTERN  SALES  OFFICE  : 

Windsor,  Ontario,  261  Fort  5t.,  Winnipeg 
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Blatchf  ord’s  Sun  Dairy  Feed 

The  complete  balanced  ration. 

Will  make  your  cows  produce  more  milk  at  less  cost. 

Made  from  recognized  milk  producing  ingredients  of  the  highest  quality. 

Guaranteed  Analysis 

BIIIIBIIIiailliailllBItliaiifiailtlBIIIIBIIHBIIUBimBimBllMBItfLBHI'IBlIIIBliyanHBimatf 
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Protein  22%.  Fat  5%.  Fibre  not  over  12%. 

Ingredients 

ailHailliailllBIIIIBIIIIBIIIiailMBIIHBMMBIIMailM 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiaiiii 

Pure  Wheat  Bran,  25%  Corn  Gluten  Meal,  34%  Old  Process  Oil  Cake 
Meal,  43%  Prime  Cottonseed  Meal,  Ground  Corn,  Oats  and  Barley,  Salt. 

Special  price  in  ton  lots,  $50,  delivered  Montreal  freights. 

BLATCHFOOD  CALF  MEAL  COMPANY  OF  CANADA,  Ltd. 

TORONTO,  CANADA 

ESTABLISHED  LEICESTER,  ENGLAND  120  YEARS  AGD 
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Stewart  Irvin,,  ’21,  (is  running  his 
father’s  farm  at  Dalkeith,  Ont.  Stew¬ 
art  says  he  has  a  fair  crop,  but  has  had 
to  work  hard  in  getting  it  harvested. 

R.  A.  Finn,  District  Representative 
for  Middlesex  County,  is  organizing  a 
new  agricultural  school  at  Strathroy, 
Ont.,  the  first  class  of  whcih  will  open 
about  Dec.  1.  The  course  will  last  for 
about  three  months  and  both  boys  and 
girls  from  the  surrounding  Middlesex 
district  will  receive  instruction,  the  boys 
in  agriculture  and  the  girls  in  domestic 
science. 


A.  McConkey,  ’1 7,  has  resigned  his 
position  as  Agronomist  at  the  Claris- 
holm  School  of  Agriculture  to  take  post¬ 
graduate  work  on  Agronomy  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Illinois,  proceeding  to  the  de¬ 
gree  of  M.S.  We  wish"  you  good  luck, 
Mac. 


Y.  W.  C.  A.  Worker : — “Would  you 
like  to  join  us  in  our  missionary  move¬ 
ment?” 

The  Associate : — “I’ll  try  anything 
once — does  it  go  anything  like  the  tod¬ 
dle?” 


LEE  LEE 


FIRST  CLASS  HAND  LAUNDRY 


Woolwich  Street  Guelph 


J.  M.  CARD  &  COMPANY,  Practical  Tail- 
ors,  164  Woolwich  Street,  Telephone 
the  only  Dry  Cleaning  Plant  in  the 
629W.  Cleaners  and  Dyers.  Operating 
City  of  Guelph. 


Corrigan  Bros. 

Cork  Street 

First-Class  Barbers 


No  Farm  complete  without  a  SILO 

We  supply 

LUMBER  AND  PLANING  MILL  GOODS  OF  ALL  KINDS 


FOR  THE  HOME 


FOR  THE  FACTOR i 


GUELPH  LUMBER  CO 


James  Harrison,  Manager 


Phone  1068 
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Attention 

Dairymen! 


The  work  of  making  your  dairy  equipment 
perfectly  sanitary  during  the  process  of  cleaning 
is  assured  by  the  use  of 


KILLS 

BACTERIA 


A  little  Charm  dissolved  in  hot  or  cold  water 
cleans  your  equipment  thoroughly  and  without 
injury  to  the  equipment.  One  trial  will  con¬ 
vince  you  that  Charm  is  in  a  class  by  itself  for 
all  cleaning  purposes. 


Write  for  full  particulars  to 

Galt  Chemical  Products  Ltd. 


Galt,  Ontario 
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